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Sunday Advertising. 


Two years ago, the Philadelphia RECORD was 
printing a 16-.page Sunday paper, price 2 cents. 
The size was increased to 20 pages, and on March 
2d again increased to 24 pages. Our five sextuple 
presses now enable us to print these 24 pages all 


in one section, and the price has not been raised. 


The Sunday Recoro’s circula- 
tion of 165,000 is the largest in 


Philadelphia. 


The advertising rate is 25 cents per line, sub- 
ject to contract discounts. 


21g per cent on 13 insertions or 2,500 lines 


5 “ “ “6 26 “ “ 5,000 “ 
7 y “ “ “ 39 “ “ 7,500 “ 
10 “ “ “ 52 “ “ 10,000 “ 


The daily RECORD’s circulation is about 185,000. 


New York, , Advertising Manager, Chicago, 
185 World Building. Philadelphia. 1210 Boyce Building. 
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MORE MONEY 


per capita is distributed in wages in the 
vicinity of 


BIRMINCHAM, ALA. 


than in any city of the South, the factories 
and railway companies alone paying out 
thirty million dollars annually. The peo- 
ple of this community all have money, 
and are a class of liberal spenders. 


The Birmingham 
Daily News 


reaches them thoroughly, having more 
readers in its county than all the other 
daily papers combined. It makes a de- 
tailed statement of 


13,000 Sworn Daily Circulation 








which is the largest in the State of 
Alabama. If you have 


Anything Prosperous People 
Want the NEWS Will Sell It. 


Advertising rates on request. 


THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


1103-1106 Boyce Building, 407-410 Temple Court, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED aS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., 


NEW YORK, MARCH 26, 


VoL. XX XVIII. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTS- 
MEN’S SHOW. 


ITS ADVANTAGES AS AN ADVERTIS- 
ING MEDIUM—INTERESTING DATA 
GATHERED BY A REPORTER OF THE 
LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER, 


The very best advertising me- 
dium for reaching the sportsman 
is the sportsman himself. He is an 
enthusiast, continually on the look- 
out for novelties. When he finds 
an improved gun or a new hunt- 
ing locality he tells his friends. He 
is intelligent, practical and dis- 
criminating, and must be_ con- 
vinced before he convinces others, 
but he quickly sees the merits of 
whatever is put before him. 

The New York Sportsmen’s 
Show, held annually at Madison 
Square Garden, brings ‘overs of 
outdoor sport together irom many 
parts of the United Sates and 
Canada, and affords e> ceptional 
opportunities for actual demon- 
stration of things that appeal to 
them. It is held under the aus- 
pices of the National Sportsmen’s 
Association, an organization 
which protects game, forests and 
song birds, and promotes social 
intercourse among its members. 
The eighth annual exhibition, held 
from March 5 to 19, under the 
management of Capt. J. A. H. 
Dressel, was most successful from 
the standpoints of exhibits and at- 
tendance, while the makers of 
arms, ammunition, camp equip- 
ment and sporting goods who took 
space to display their wares were 
practically unanimous in their sat- 
isfaction at results attained. 

The Marble Safety Axe Co., of 
Gladstone, Mich., had an exhibi- 
tion of small novelties on the up- 
per floor. This company began 
business by advertising a pocket 
axe in sportsmen’s journals. A 
waterproof match box, a hunting 
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compass and several other articles 
have since been added to their list 
of things which find favor with 
outdoor folks, and the company’s 
advertising outlay has materially 
increased. Mr. W. L. Marble 
made some interesting compari- 
sons between the advertising value 
of space at the Sportsmen’s Show 
and in sportsmen’s and general 
mediums : 

“TI perfected our safety pocket 
axe about three years ago and be- 
gan advertising it in a small way 
in such mediums as Recreation 
and Field ad Stream, using 
eighth-page dispiays at the outset. 
It is a good tool, and makes its 
way wherever we _ introduce it. 
We had success with these medi- 
ums, and gradually went into oth- 
ers, increasing our space from 
time to time. We now use whole 
pages in some of them. About a 
year and a half ago we went into 
some of the general mediums— 
monthlies—in an experimental 
way, but we found that returns 
were not proportionately as great 
as those from the journals which 
go to sportsmen, considering the 
higher rates. Our goods are sold 
through dealers, and we have built 
up a fine mail order business by 
advertising, so that I am compe- 
tent to make comparisons. I want 
to say that the results which we 
have attained through our exhibit 
here make it the cheapest and best 
advertising space we have ever 
used. This is our third year, and 
the returns have been simply im- 
mense. Space costs us $120 for 
the entire two weeks, and with 
printing, transportation, time and 
other expenses the whole exhibit 
costs about $400. This will not 
buy much space in high-class mag- 
azines, nor will it go far in circu- 
lar advertising. Now, we give out 
about 17,000 folders here in the 
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two weeks, and every single one 
goes into the hands of somebody 
who is interested in our novelties. 
We could hand out many more, 
but are careful, and do not waste 
them. To mail that many pieces 
of matter would cost fully $300 or 
$400, and each single piece would 
have to take its chances of finding 
a sympathetic reader. This distri- 
bution is worth at least $15 a day 
to us, to say nothing of sales. If 
one folder in the hundred brings 
in an order it is highly profitable 
advertising. Months after the last 
two shows were over we received 
letters from people who had at- 
tended them and who mentioned 
the fact. The first object in all 
advertising is to put the goods be- 
fore the people who will buy them, 
and the Sportsmen’s Show accom- 
plishes this object better than any 
medium we use. We are a new 
concern, and not very wealthy. 
You may be sure that we would 
not be here the third time if it did 
not pay. We also exhibit at the 
Boston and Chicago shows 
through our agents in those cities, 
and both give good results.” 

The exhibit of “Three in One 
Oil” occupied a somewhat larger 
space than that of the Marble 
Company, and cost, including 
sample bottles distributed, about 
$500. Mr.. Charles E. Hunt, in 
charge, said: “We gave away 
thousands of small sample bottles 
at the show last year, and we have 
had convincing proof that the dis- 
tribution was eminently good ad- 
vertising. We had nothing small- 
er than the twenty-five cent bottle 
for sale then, but this year we pre- 
pared a ten-cent trial size which 
we sell to those who asked for 
another sample. Hundreds of peo- 
ple came prepared to lay in a sup- 
ply of the tiny sample bottles. One 
boy said that his father had ,se- 
cured a dozen at the last show, 
and wanted enough to last him 
through another twelve months. 
Our sales here have been very 
satisfactory, and the show furnish- 
es da profitable method of adver- 
tising and introducing the oil.” 

Hotel interests were very slen- 
derly represented at this year’s 
show. But one Maine hotel had 
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facilities for giving out literature. 
There were camps of guides, how- 
ever—twenty from Maine and fifty 
from the Adirondacks—and these 
exhibits served as a strong gen- 
eral attraction for the whole hunt- 
ing and fishing regions. Mr. G. 
M. Gray, of Bangor, Me., who has 
been a guide for sixteen years, 
said: “This is my second year at 
the show, but I have seen its re- 
sults in the woods and towns up 
our way. It helps every railroad 
and hotel in our State, for it is 
attended by sportsmen from ev- 
erywhere, and I meet practically 
all of the men whom [ have guid- 
ed for years past.” 

Mr. Fred C. N. Park was in 
charge of an exhibit of mounted 
game which he had collected for 
this especial purpose on behalf of 
the Newfoundland Government. 
“Newfoundland is a country rich 
in game, big and small,” he said. 
“This is the first time that the 
Government has made an effort to 
set its hunting grounds before the 
sportsmen who come to the New 
York show. I collected these spec- 
imens by special permission of the 
Government, and have succeeded 
in interesting many people in the 
attractions that Newfoundland has 
to offer to men who can wield a 
gun or rod. The open season is a 
very long one, beginning in Sep- 
tember and ending in February, 
and the only restrictions upon the 
hunter are permits to export game. 
These cost $40, $50 and $80, ac- 
cording to amount of game taken 
out of the country. The opportu- 
nity of meeting lovers of outdoor 
sport and talking with them in 
person is the very best sort of ad- 
vertising for hunting and fishing 
resorts.” 

The Hyde Exploring Expedi- 
tion, 4oth street and Sixth avenue, 
New York, had a large room filled 
with Navajo blankets, pottery, 
bead work and Indian curios, col- 
lected at its trading posts in New 
Mexico. It takes its odd name 
from its original organization as 
an expedition to explore Pueblo 
villages and cliff dwellings. Mr. 

F. Barnes, in charge, said: 


“The Sportsmen’s Show gives us 
priceless opportunities for show- 
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Convincin g 
advertisin g in 


THE SUN 


makes 
customers. 
It is certainly 


worth a trial. 


Address 


THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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ing our goods to people who can 
appreciate and purchase them. In 
the two weeks that it is held we 
receive visits from members of all 
the best families of New York and 
the East. It brings us not only the 
moneyed classes, who are desir- 
able, but the intelligent classes, 
who are far more so. Few people 
really know what a Navajo blank- 
ct is until its wonders have been 
explained to them. Demonstration 
is everything.” 

Doubleday, Page & Co. had an 
attractive exhibit of books upon 
game, hunting, insects, birds, wild 
animals and nature study, and 
their booth was decorated with 
original drawings and photographs 
used in the World’s Work and 
Country Life in America. Mr. C. 
N. Rogers said that cash sales of 
their new Nature Library and sub- 
scriptions to their two monthlies 
practically paid the expenses of 
the exhibit. C. D. Durkee & Co., 
the South street dealers in yacht 
fittings, blocks and hardware, were 
thoroughly pleased with the re- 
sults of their exhibit, the first that 
they had ever made at the show, 


with the exception of a_ small, 
crude display last year. Their ef- 
forts were directed wholly to 


bringing their goods to the notice 
of yachtsmen, and no attempt at 
selling was made. The Seigel- 
Cooper Company’s’ exhibit of 
launches and bicycles was notable 
for its illumination, and the man- 


ager said it had proved thorough- 
ly successful. 

Other exhibitors were: 

Remington Arms Co., New York; 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.; Savage Arms Co., Utica, 
New York; Lefever Arms Co., Syra- 
cuse, New York; Rt we ort Gun Imple- 
ment Co., New York; "Titais Cartridge 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co., New York; Leroy Shot 
& Lead Works, New York; Markle 
Lead Works, St. Louis; U. S. Long 
Distance Auto Co.. Jersey City; Lo- 
zier Motor Co., Plattsburg, mw. .¥e3 
Church Motor & Launch Co., New 
York; Motor Vehicle Power Co., 
Philadelphia; Robertson & Old Town 
Canoe Co., Old Town, Me.; Racine 
Boat Manufacturing Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Truscott Boat . Manufacturing 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; Norwalk 
Launch Co., Norwalk, Conn.; Buffalo 
Gas Engine Co. , Brooklyn; W estern Gas 


Engine Co., New York; Norwalk Brass 
Co., Norwalk, Conn.; G. Gunther’s 
Sons, New York; Dewar Scotch 


Whiskey, New York; Tatham Bros., 
New York; M. Abbott Frazar, Boston; 
Peloubet Manufacturing Co., New 
York; Sagamore Hotel, New York; 
Rangeley Lake House, Rangeley, Me.; 
D. T. Abercrombie & Co., New York; 
Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co., New 
York; W. L. Steward, Munson, Me.; 
John C. Hopkins & Co., New York; 
John Murgatroyd, New York; Watchung 
Spring Water Co., Plainfield, N. J.; 
S. L. Crosby Co., Bangor, Me.; Fred 
Sauter, New York; George N. McKib- 


bin, New York. 
Jas. H. Coi.rins. 
iia 
OLD SOL, TRAVELLING SALES- 
MAN. 








If a storekeeper occupies a whole 
building, a skylight is an excellent 
thing, even if it takes up space that he 
imagines should be filled with goods. 
Sunlight sells more goods than electric 
lights.—-Merchants’ Guide, Phila. 








TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


A oheat 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





By authority of New York Typographical Union No. 6, 
giving full power to its officers and Executive Committee to make a 
settlement with the New York “‘ Sun, ”’ the Officers of the Union 
hereby report that a satisfactory settlement has been made, and has 
been approved by the Executive Committee of the Union. 





NEW YORK, March to, 1902. 


Wb 


President. 
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Heed experiences and avoid experiments. Place 
your ad where you can make profits, 


The Minneapolis “Fournal 


always makes profits for its advertisers. The month 
of February, 1902, was 238 columns ahead of Feb- 
ruary, I9gOl. 


The JouRNAL carried almost double the advertising of 


its evening competitor in February. 
Columns. 


Figures for JOURNAL - - - - 1,167 
Comparison. TRIBUNE, DAILY - - - 626 








Foreign Advertising Department. 


Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager. 
New York Office, s s 86, 87, 88 Tribune Building. 
Chicago Office, « 507 & 308 Stock Exchange Building, 
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NEW YORK’S MUNICIPAL 
ADVERTISING “EXPERT.” 


The City of Greater New York 
has decided that it needs‘an ad- 
vertising “expert” who can handle 
its publicity along modern lines. 

New York’s municipal govern- 
ment ranks with the largest gen- 
eral advertisers in the United 
States. It is continually announc- 
ing sales of public property and 
giving notice of improvements, 
bond issues, taxes and other mat- 
ters of interest to the public. Last 
year its appropriation was $180,- 
000, but it used $200,000 worth of 
space. This year’s appropriation 
is $150,000 for “advertising and ar- 
rearages,” and will probably be 
greatly exceeded. In addition to 
this annual appropriation there is 
a specific annual contract for the 
Borough of Brooklyn, amounting 
to $100,000, divided among five pa- 





pers. 
With the beginning of Mayor 
Seth Low’s administration, on 


January 1, a general house- clean- 
ing of city departments was en- 
tered upon. Modern methods of 
doing business were substituted 
for Tammany’s lack of method, 
and the city advertising was 
among the first things remodelled. 
Under former administrations 
each department of the municipal 
government attended to writing 
and placing its own publicity, but 
the new administration saw wis- 
dom in putting the whole matter 
into the hands of one official. This 
official, to be known as the City 
Advertising “Expert,” is to be ap- 
pointed by the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, and will per- 
form his duties in the Bureau of 
the City Record, a daily paper 
published by the city and contain- 
ing from 4 to 130 pages of official 
minutes and advertisements. The 
Commission keld an examination 
in February, and candidates were 
required to answer questions re- 
lating to advertising, advertising 
mediums, printing and other de- 
tails. The appointment has not 
yet been made, nor have the ques- 
tions used in the examination been 
made public. They ought to have 
considerable interest for advertis- 
ing men. 


“The title of ‘expert’ is merely 
a name for this functionary,” said 
the Supervisor of the City Record. 


“It was originated by the Civil 
Service Commission, and carries 
no special significance. What we 


need here is a man who knows 
how to write and condense mat- 
ter. This will be but a part of his 
work, however, for he must know 
the details of printing and station- 
ery. The affairs of the City Rec- 
ord office are in a wretched tan- 
gle, and will have to be conducted 
upon an entirely new system. The 
Commissioner of Accounts has 
just finished an investigation, and 
in his report to the Mayor he said 
that the bookkeeping done in this 
office during the past three years 
was as primitive as that of a coun- 
try storekeeper. I think that an 
apology is due the country store- 
keeper. No ledger has been kept, 
nor any individual accounts with 
contractors or dealers. It is im- 
possible to learn how money has 
been spent or to check up the ar- 
rears of nearly $237,000. It will 
be necessary to write a new set of 
books for 1899, 1900 and igor. I 
worked until three o’clock this 
morning upon a system for check- 
ing the advertising of each item of 
public business. The municipal 
advertising is a vast affair, and 
goes into many different mediums. 
We use dailies, weeklies, financial 
journals and other periodicals. 
Each item of public business is 
placed in the mediums that will 
bring the best results, just as the 
advertising of a business house 
is done. In giving notice of local 
improvements we sometimes used 
thirty or forty papers, and for oth- 
er purposes we take space in near- 
ly one hundred. Very little con- 
sideration is given to the matter of 
circulation, as we use the principal 
mediums in each field. The ap- 
pointment has not yet been made. 
The place will probably carry a 
salary of $1,8v0.” 


THERE is one party who is always sat- 
isfied with the results of special pro- 
gramme advertising—but it’s not the ad- 
vertiser.—White’s Sayings. 

adeaneanidaallaoaicese 





A LARGE advertising space is no more 
valuable than a small one until it is 
filled—whether it is then orenot depends 
largely on the filling.—White’s Sayings. 
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The Evening Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE. 




















Increased Advertising in 


THE EVENING WISCONSIN 


For the twelve months of 1901. 


























1900. 1901. 
Columns.| Columns, 
ist Week, 422 151 
_— = 149 180 
— © 136 174 
4th “ 140 167 
5th “* 137 154 
6th “ 148 172 
_— « 150 173 
-_ | 173 163 
9th “ 162 192 
10th “ 177 200 
lith “ 168 220 
ma * 180 230 
13th “ 246 293 
14th “ 216 244 
iSth “ 197 234 
16th “ 167 217 
ma * 232 247 
18th “ 200 220 
19th “* 193 234 
20th =“ 170 223 
ia (C 182 219 
a— ~«C©* 177 204 
—- = 185 191 
24th =“ 176 193 
25th “ 172 191 
26th “ 167 183 
27th “ 118 135 
28th “ 139 144 
29th “ 136 152 
30th “ 121 151 
ais * 110 134 
— 121 158 
—_— «| 128 144 
34th “ 146 134 
35th “* 167 149 
36th =“ 171 169 
37th “ 184 195 
38th “ 187 174 
39th =“ 215 189 
40th “ 207 190 
4ist ‘ 194 220 
-_ °* 197 252 
— “ 224 208 
44th =“ 202 199 
45th “ 210 246 
46th =“ 229 242 
47h“ 239 258 
48th “ 244 247 
49th “ 239 271 
50th “ 269 299 
Sie * 262 309 
“ 132 146 | 
19,313 | 10,384 


INCREASED 
ADVERTISING IN 


THE 


Evening Wisconsin 


For the first two 
months of 1902, 














1901. | 1902. 

Commas. ‘Columns. 
lst Week 151 149 
2a 180 200 
3d > 174 195 
4th - 167 | 203 
Sth ‘ 154 193 
ew 172 | 196 
7 * 173 202 
8th 163 214 
oh 192 _ 241 
1,526 | 1,793 


Columns Increase, 267 

















Columns Increase, 1,071 


** A man is best known 
by his neighbors,’”’ and 
it is equally true that a 
newspaper is best known 
by the people of the city 
in which it is published. 

The Milwaukee EVEN- 
ING WISCONSIN may be 
pardoned for being proud 
of the fact that it is used 
by all advertisers in the 
city of Milwaukee who 
do any general advertis- 
ing. This is the estimate 
of the WISCONSIN by 
the business community 
of Milwaukee. 


























10 
UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRA- 
TION 


The advertising that is continu- 
ous; that pegs away in season and 
out of season; that never “lets 
up” at any time, but keeps on 
hammering away with an insist- 
ence, must “win out,” no matter 
what it may have to contend with, 
and despite obstacles of any na- 
ture. It is not within the possi- 
bilities that such a campaign will 
fail, if the object so advertised has 
but ordinary merit. All this has 
been recognized as one of the first 
principles of advertising, and it 
has been said almost more fre- 
quently than any other advertis- 
ing axiom. 

But one reason for this success 
has been comparatively little com- 
mented upon. Advertising of this 
kind takes advantage of one 
phase of the human mental make- 
up which is rarely defined. This 
is the fact that the advertising in 
question often makes a clear and 
lasting impression, without the 
recognition that it has even been 
noticed. It is hard to define the 
process by which such continuous 
knocking at the door of the mind 
makes its way to success, yet 
leaves us without the knowledge 
even that there has been such 
knocking. Those upon whom the 
impression has been made—and 
_that means very nearly everybody, 
-with one object or another, at one 
time or another, fail generally to 
notice that an impression has been 
made, so insignificant does the 
whole matter seem to be. 

For want of a better name some 
have used the term “unconscious 
cerebration” in describing the pro- 
cess. To the lay mind this seems 
a thoroughly satisfactory term— 
indeed, a very felicitous one. An 
illustration is the best method of 
exemplifying the matter. 

Let us suppose your wife to say 
to you some morning just as you 
are on the point of starting off for 
your office, your thoughts mean- 
while more or less immersed on 
your, business, “John, the rats 
down in the cellar are getting to 
be a pretty bad nuisance. I wish 
you would try to remember not to 
forget to buy a good trap on your 
way home.” Your natural reply 
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will be, “Hang it! What do I 
know about rat traps. I never 
bought one in my life.” 

You were perfectly sincere when 
you said you did not know any- 
thing about rat traps. And before 
you have gone very far you've for- 
gotten all about the matter. It 
may not come back to your mind 
for hours, but perhans just as you 
are starting for home at the end 
of work you recall the commis- 
sion. And simultaneously, like a 
ray of light on a dark spot, you 
suddenly exclaim, “Simmon’s 
Sure-to-Catch-’em Rat-traps.’”’- So 
on your way home you stop at a 
hardware store, and stepping up 
to the counter in a confused tone 
you ask for just that article, se- 
cure it and bring it to your wife 
easy in your mind that you have 
in every way done the proper 
thing. If your wife in the morn- 
ing asked you to bring a foot- 
warmer or a_ carpet-sweeper 
home you might feel yourself in 
the same predicament, yet find the 
same solution. 

There was no magic about the 
fact that at the moment that you 
required the rat-trap the name of 
that special one came to your 
mind. You had seen the name a 
great number of times. It had be- 
come engraved on the tablets of 
your memory without an effort, 
and almost without consciousness. 
Hundreds of facts lies fallow in 
every mind, even the least order- 
ly. Some of them may never come 
to the surface because there will 
be no call for them. Few of them 
will have been forgotten if the oc- 
casion for them arises. This is 
one of the fundamental principles © 
which perhaps few advertisers 
bank on, but which no doubt the 
wisest of them have in considera- 
tion at all times. 

—_+o+—__—_. 
KNOCK. 

Printer—How many copies 
book do you want me to print? 

Publisher—Let’s see. We are adver- 
tising advance orders for one hundred 
thousand, aren’t we? 

“Ves.” 

“Well, print six hundred. 
how it goes. "—Estrav. 


of that 


Let’s see 





Tue best way to get ahead of the 
other fellow is to advertise oftener and 
better—and pay better attention to your 
business.—White’s Sayings. 
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Want A dvertising 
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Cleveland Yewspapers | 








The number of lines of want or 
classified advertising carried by 
the four Cleveland newspapers in 
the months of February, 1902, and 
February, 1901, was as follows: 


It 
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| 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 70,740 lines 53,130 lines | 








1902 1901 
| Cleveland Press......... 53,018 lines 37,814 lines 
| Cleveland Leader...... 44,002 lines 38,346 lines | 
| Cleveland World....... 31,472 lines 16,870 lines | 
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The Prain Deaver’s lead in Feb- 
ruary, 1902, over the Press was 
17,722 lines, over the Leader, 
26,738 lines, over the World 
39,268 lines. 


On 
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THE FARMER AND PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 


Only a generation ago the term 
farmer was symbolic of fogyism; 
methods and dress were alike an- 
tiquated, the latter a direct result 
of financial depression induced by 
the former. To-day the farmer is 
one of the most independent, 
prosperous and happy people of 
the great middle class, and. the 
more wealthy are fast joining his 
ranks. 

Journalism has had much to do 
with the rapid progress in agri- 
cultural lines. Interchange of ex- 
perience, study of the soils and 
their products from a_ scientific 
point of view, have revolutionized 
farming and made possible the in- 
crease of profits desnite the loss 
of pristine fertility of soil. Brain 
is everywhere replacing brawn. 
But at no single point is this so 
sharply focussed as in the line of 
advertising. A decade ago agri- 
cultural advertising was in its in- 
fancy, practically unknown to the 
vast majority of farmers. They 
scanned the columns of their pa- 
per for bargains in dry goods or 
groceries, oblivious to the exist- 
ence of reciprocity; that through 
the same medium they could give 
to the public an inventory of their 
wares never occurred to them. 
Yet this new-made bond of mut- 
ual profit is destined in the near 
future to bind firmly the North 
and South, the East and West. 

There is not a single farm prod- 
uct which does not frequently glut 
the local market; neither is there 
one which could not always find 
a fair price in some locality. The 
mission of advertising is to place 
buyer and seller in communica- 
tion. Maple syrup, honey, seeds, 
grains, even the most perishable 
fruits may now, through the help 
of cold storage, eventually reach 


distant customers at profitable 

prices. i | 
In live stock the trouble is still 

more apparent. To _ illustrate, 


twe instances come to mind, the 
principals in which lived more 
than a hundred miles apart and in 
entirely different surroundings,’ 
yet their difficulties were similar,! 


showing human nature to be about i 


the same wherever we go. 
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One went into fancy poultry in 
a business-like way save in one 
thing—he did not advertise. Time 
passed and his flock increased. 
Yet he made no sales. The com- 
munity had no use for such high- 
priced birds. At last he became 
discouraged and sold his stock for 
what he could get, deciding that 
the business was unprofitable. 

The second man invested in 
two pigs, which cost him, includ- 
ing freight, just $70. His neigh- 
bors, though not doubting his 
veracity on ordinary matters, were 
a little incredulous at the gen- 
uineness of the figures until his 
check came back and _ verified 
them. Doubtless they all recalled 


the story of the “fool and his 
money.” But they did not stop 
at this. High-priced pigs they did 


not want and would not have, and 
they at once banded together with 
the determination to “freeze out” 
Mr. Progressive. He had bought 
expecting to sell to his neighbors. 
They would show him that he 
could come down to respectable 
figures. 

He asked $8 apiece for each of 
his first litter, a very reasonable 
price for pure bred animals. But 
this was quite different from $5 a 
pair, the price to which they had 
been accustomed to pay for 
scrubs. He sold no pigs. By and 
by the story leaked out that he 
was going to advertise them. This 
was an unlooked-for feature. The 
result was that the other party 
came to terms, for they really 
wanted the pigs. The next year 
his price was raised to $12, and he 
could not supply the demand at 
that. Had he not absolutely re- 
iused to cut prices he would stiil 
be selling at the low rates. To 
the potentiality of printers’ ink, 
even though not actually called in- 
to use, he owes his victory. 

pane eee 


SINcE mail order publications 
have begun making it easier for 
people living in remote places to 
obtain whatever they may desire, 
without going away from home, it 
would not be strange if villagers 
and dwellers in country towns will 
find that the columns of these pa- 
pers are just as safe to order 
from. 
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Sixteen and One !/ 


Eas y to Remember. 





NEWARK 
N. J 


is thee SIXTEENTH city of : 
the country. The 


Newark 27" News 


is the ONE paper to use. 


Newark’s population is over 250,000. 
The net daily circulation of the 
NEws is over 48,000. 


If an advertiser wants to make a success 
in Newark —there’s no way of getting around 
it — he must use the NEws. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary that you-take our word for it. 
Get the facts for yourself. 





M. Lee Starke 
MANAGER GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Tribune Building Boyce Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, /LL. 
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SUPPOSED TO BE PROPH- 
ETICAL. 

Marconi’s latest success—send- 
ing to and receiving messages 
from mid-ocean — makes easily 
possible in the near future the 
ocean newspaper, published: on 
board and containing the day’s 
news from both hemispheres. The 
circulation would not be great, but 
with the crack liners it would be 
select, so quality might make up 
for quantity. The price might 
easily be 25 cents or more per 
copy, and yet a good sale would 
be assured, for the one craving of 
intelligent people on an ocean voy- 
age is for news. The last newspa- 





| 


per “extra” received before sailing , 


is read and re-read and handed 
round to other passengers. \ 

It is safely within the lines of 
reasonable prediction that before 
long—thanks to Marconi's discov- 
eries—every ocean liner of im- 
portance will be able to publish its 
own daily paper with extra edi- 


tions as the news calls for them.’ ' 


Most of the ocean flyers now carry 
their own printing plant, but at 
present they are small ones. They 
will never need to be large ones, 
as the necessarily restricted circu- 
lations will not call for large 
presses or a large storage of pa- 
per. But, with the certainty of 
being able to get news from all 
over the outside world, the exist- 
ence of such daily papers would 
seem to be an assured thing. | 

As to its ownership, that is a 
subject that will bear discussion. 
It would be an excellent idea, con- 
sidered from a charitable rather 
than a commercial standpoint, to 
let all actual profits of the paper 
be divided between the seamen’s 
homes on either side, as are the 
receipts of the ocean concerts at 
present. This would provide a 
very good revenue for these insti- 
tutions, and, by selling the paper 
at a uniform price, give all an 
equal chance to exercise their 
charity. 

If the ocean daily were to be 
published as a money making 
scheme, it might not be so suc- 
cessful. * Unquestionably it would 
be owned by the steamship com- 
pany, and presumably published 
for the convenience and comfort 


of the passengers. Unless the pro- 
ceeds of sales were understood to 
be devoted to charity the number 
of copies sold would be small, for 
the reason that a dozen would be 
sufficient to hand around and be 
read by every passenger during 
the day. But if the subscription 
money was for the objects above 
named almost every passenger 
would buy a copy daily and keep 
them as souvenirs of the trip. 

| The advertising end of such pa- 
pers ought to be at least as well 
patronized as the theatrical pro- 
grammes are to-day, although, of 
course, the “circulation” would 
‘not change daily, as in the case of 
theaters. But the quality of the 
circulation would be excellent for 
the use of English and continental 
hotel and shopkeepers on the East- 
ern trip, and for American adver- 
tisers on the westward trip. Rail- 
roads and hotels, theaters, etc., 
would certainly find these ocean 
dailies of service to them. 

It is an advertising medium of 
the future. Behind it, it is not 
difficult to see “Ocean Adver- 
tising Agencies” on each side of 
the Atlantic, “change of ad’’ sent 
to mid-ocean by wireless tele- 
graph, “stop orders” for certain 
spaces reaching the advertising 
manager of the paper in “longi- 
tude 45, latitude 31,’ and renewal 
contracts striking the vessel from 
its land solicitors all through the 
voyage. Jules Verne wrote a 
whole lot of what was supposed to 
be “visionary stuff” in his time, 
but some of it has come true since 
it was written. 
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A STYLE THAT’S ALL THEIR OWN. 
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From a statement compiled by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the following figures are taken show- 
ing the number of lines of local display advertising 
carried in the four English papers of Cleveland for 


the month of January, 1902, compared with January, 


1901 : 

1902 1901 
Cleveland Press.........+. 196,275 lines 156,150 lines 
Cleveland Plain Dealer.... 147,675 lines 147,600 lines 
Cleveland Leader..... cute 106,650 lines 77,100 lines 
Cleveland World.......... 85,800 lines 91,500 lines 


As will be noted, the Cleveland Press carried 
more local display advertising than any other 
Cleveland paper during the month of January, 
1902, which is remarkable when it is considered 
that the Cleveland Press is only published six days 
a week while all the other Cleveland papers publish 
seven. 

In January, the Cleveland Press’ lead over the 
other Cleveland papers in local advertising was: 
Over Plain Dealer 48,600 lines; over Leader 
89,625 lines; over World 110,475 lines. 

It might be well to add that ‘the circulation of 
the Cleveland Press is more than double that of 
any other daily newspaper published in the city of 
Cleveland. The Press is one of the successful 


newspapers of the Scripps McRae League. 
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SOME INTERESTING FIG- 
URES. 


The March number of the 
World’s Work contains some cur- 
ious statistics and estimates of the 
reading matter of the American 
people, compiled by John Cotton 
Dana, of the Free Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Dana _ finds 
that the total reading population 
of the United States is about 4o,- 
000,000—that is, adults, exclusive 
of children under fourteen, who 
“could read if they would.” About 
4,500 new books of every sort are 
published in this country each 
year, and the total number of cop- 
ies sold and read is about 10,000,- 
000. Books form but a small partof 
the reading of the masses, for 10,- 
000,000 volumes is about one book 
to two families. Newspapers and 
magazines form the literary piece 
de resistance of the nation, for 
they are read by the billion. The 
number of copies of daily, weekly 
and monthly periodicals published 
in the United States annually is: 
Dailies, 2,865,466,000; weeklies, 
1,208,190,000; monthlies, 263,452,- 
000; total, 4,337,108,000 copies. 
Mr. Dana estimates one reader 
and a half to every copy of these 
publications, and one _ hundred 
copies of periodicals to every pos- 
sible reader. These are merely 
averages, however, and he believes 
that the actual reading public is 
much narrower than is commonly 
supposed. The professional and 
business man reads, if only hastily, 
between 300 and 1,000 annually, 
and instead of 40,000,000 people 
reading 100 periodicals each, there 
are probably half that number 
reading twice as many. 

For the purpose of estimating 
the amount of matter upon certain 
topics that is read each year, he 
reduced the contents of average 
periodicals to books the size of 
“David Harum.’ He found that 
the total bulk of this mass of mat- 
ter, thus expressed, was 2,002, 100,- 
000 copies of the novel, of which 
28 per cent, or 566,000,000, was 
advertising, which goes far to 
prove the advertiser’s assertion 
that he pays for most of the mass 
of matter read by the American 
public. Dry goods, clothing and 


department store advertising was 
represented by 8 per cent, or 159,- 
200,000 copies; personal, marriage, 
death and employment wanted, 3% 
per cent, or 69,600,000 copies; 
medical, 3 per cent, or 61,200,000; 
railroad, shipping, telegraph, tele- 
phone and hotel, 3 per cent, or 60,- 
000,000; want ads, 3 per cent, or 
58,000,000; real estate, lodgings 
and resorts, 3 per cent, or 56,400,- 
000; financial and stocks, 2% per 
cent, Or 49,400,000; theater, opera 
and other entertainments, I per 
cent, or 21,200,000; food and min- 
eral waters, 34 per cent, or 15,000,- 
000; books, % per cent, or 9,000,- 
000; schools, fine arts, etc., 4 per 
cent, or 3,900,000; liquors, 1-5 per 
cent, or 3,200,000. Of the news 
and other matter, 352,200,000 cop- 
ies of ‘‘David Harum” were devot- 
ed to politics and Government 
matters; 287,400,000 copies to 
criminal, sensational and_ trivial 
affairs ; 248,200,000 copies to intel- 
— scientific and religious top- 

; 572,800,000 copies to personal 
eee social affairs; 539,400,000 to 
business and commerce. 

The following table of circula- 
tions shows the scope and influ- 
ence of the various kinds of pe- 
riodicals : 





cireay on, | Dailies. | Weeklies. |Monthlies 












































Over 75,000...... 85,800,000 172,800,000 
Over 40, 70,720,000) 22,080,000 
Over 20,000. 111,280, 22,080,000 
Over 17,500 220, 8,220,000 
Over 12,500 300,0 t v 
Over 7,500 250, 12,150,000 
Over 4,000... . 6,900, 10.800,000 
Over 2.000.. 312,600,000} 4,800. 
All under 2,000 

rated at 600.. 391,120,000 ___ 22,000 

Tetel....... | 2500 98,00 0 263,452,000 


ae | 


Mr. Dana says: “This is the 
newspaper age. It is not true, of 
course, that any single person 
reads everything in any newspa- 
per, but each of the diversified 
items and the advertisements is 
scanned by some one, and the total 
effect of all this reading must cer- 
tainly be treméndous.” 

—  ————— 

Any business which enjoys the 
confidence of the public receives 
quicker and greater returns from 
money expended for advertising 
purposes than do businesses called 
unreliable by the public. 
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What Pays Others Should Pay You. 
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Call 


Prints throughout the year more displayed 
advertising than any other San Francisco 
morning paper. The bulk of this adver- 
tising is used by local merchants who know 
the relative values of home newspapers. . 
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Guaranteed daily circulation in excess of 
60,000 Copies 


Write for advertising rates 
ee ¥ 


John D. Spreckels, Proprietor. 
W. S. Leake, Manager 


San Francisco, Cal. 
STEPHEN B. SMITH C. GEORGE KROGNESS 


Advertising Representative Advertising Representative 
30 Tribune Bldg., New York Marquette Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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The Association of Am- 
erican Advertisers has lately 
completed its investigation’ 
into an analysis of the cir- 
culation of all of the daily 
and Sunday newspapers in 


the Cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


As the Association’s cir- 
culation expert spent nearly 


two months in the compi- 
lation of this report, it is, 
presumably, very thorough, 
exhaustive and accurate. 
Advertisers will find this 
report alone worth the an- 
nual membership fee. 
Ifyou are not amemberof 
the Association, you will find 
it worth your while to join. 











There are more 
Tribunes sold 
every day with- 
in the corporate 
limit of the City 
of Minneapolis, 


thanallthe other 
local English 
daily publica- 


tions combined. 

See report of the 
Association of Am- 
erican Advertisers. 
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SUBSTITUTION. 

AT LEAST FIFTY PER CENT LOST TO 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURERS — A 
SUGGESTION FOR STOPPING CUT 
RATES AND FOR RESTORING FULL 
PRICES. 

Few advertisers’ realize the 


handicaps and the burdens that 
patent medicine advertising must 
overcome. 

The writer has called upon 
nearly every druggist from Los 
Angeles, Cal., to Spokane, Wash., 
and knows the feeling of bitter- 
ness most of them hold against 
the medicine manufacturers who 
are the largest advertisers. 

This feeling has grown from 
disinterest to intense hate, and as 
a result many medicine advertis- 
ers lose at least fifty sales out of 
every hundred calls for his goods. 
Many druggists make no bones 
about saying they never sell a pat- 
ent medicine if they can possibly 


help it, and as most customers 
have more confidence in the 
smooth argument of the drug 


clerk than they have in the adver- 
tising, the aggregate result is a 
tremendous loss to the advertisers. 
I have seen customers walk up to 
the counters and ask distinctly for 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the clerk 
would politely say, “Pardon me, 
but did you say Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla or good sarsaparilla,” and a 
little explanation in a wise way 
would convince the customer that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was not the 
medicine for him to take. 

It was only a few days ago I 
heard a customer ask for a five- 
cent tube of Ripans Tabules and 
insisted on getting it and then let 
the druggist talk him into pur- 
chasing six bottles of the drug- 
gist’s own medicine for indiges- 
tion, for which he paid $5. I spoke 
to the druggist about it, and he 
said it was a frequent occurrence. 
In fact, he seldom sold patent 
medicines at all, although he had 
plenty of calls. 

Seventy-five per cent of the 
druggists have full lines of patent 


medicines, one of.each kind to 
take the place of the advertised 
medicine. 


Peruna is the’ best selling medi- 
cine on this coast, and as a con- 


INK. 


sequence is being side-tracked in 
many stores for Hawley’s Catarrh 
Cure, a medicine put up as near 
like the Peruna package as possi- 
ble and not imitate it sufficiently 
to become liable. Many druggists 
are putting in a stock of the imi- 
tation and keep it on the counters 
right before the customer, while 
the genuine Peruna is hidden from 
view. 

Dr. Kilmer's Swamp Root is 
the second best seller, and a drug- 
gist in Montesano, Wash., has put 
up a Dr. King’s Swamp Root in 
such a manner as to be easily 
mistaken for Kilmer’s. The car- 
ton is almost a fac-simile of Kil- 
mer’s, it being the same color and 
there being the face and large 
black letters “Swamp Root.” If 
the two packages were put side by 
side no one could tell the differ- 
ence a few feet away, but on close 
examination the word “Improved” 
appears: before the words “Swamp 
Root” in very small letters, and 
following are the words ‘ ‘and pep- 
sin,” reading “Improved Swamp 
Root and Pepsin, ” but a person 
who is acquainted with the vari- 
ous methods of substitution can 
easily understand the purpose and 
arrangement of the _ imitation 
package. 

There is no question but what 
Dr. King’s Swamp Root and Pep- 
sin is a fraudulent imitation, and 
should be stopped by law. 

Pitcher’s Castoria is selling all 
over the Northwest because the 
price to druggists is very low, and 
customers call for “Castoria,” not 
designating the kind they wish. 

Many druggists have a_ skin 
soap that is put up to take the 
place of Cuticura. 

Female restoratives under vari- 
ous names and labelled so as to 
make the customer believe they 
are manufactured in the East, are 
on nearly every drug shelf. 

The sale of sarsaparilla has so 
fallen off during the last five years 
that one a told me he hesi- 
tated about buying a quantity of 
Hood’s at a special price, for fear 
of becoming overstocked with it. 

The cut rate stores are mostly 
responsible for this trouble. 

The smaller druggist cannot be 
blamed for not caring to sell the 
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advertised goods for less than 
they cost him, yet his customers 
require that he carry the article 
and charge no more than cut rate 
stores, or they withdraw their 
trade, so in order to hold the cus- 
tomer the druggist carries the 
goods and loses money on each 
sale, or does not make enough to 
satisfy himself. He has no confi- 
dence in advertised goods, and be- 
lieves that the advertiser sells the 
medicine to the cutter at lower 
prices than he does to him, so he 
starts to get even and knocks with 
a vengeance, and generally suc- 
ceeds. 

Thousands and thousands of 
booklets, circulars, calendars and 
novelties are thrown in the waste 
barrel by druggists. Advertisers 
send their literature to druggists 
for distribution over the counter, 
but the druggist destroys it in- 
stead and smiles to himself, for 
he is getting even, The sale of 
patent medicines is simply forced 
in this country by enormous and 
extensive advertising, and it is 
safe to say that most of the ad- 
vertising costs more than the 
medicine sells for, and as soon as 
the advertising stops so will the 
sale of the medicine. ! believe 
firmly in advertising, but the best 
advertising most economically 
placed cannot carry such an enor- 
mous burden successfully. The 
advertising is read and creates the 
demand, but the machinery of dis- 
tribution is out of order—the 
wheels are rusty and the oil of 
gladness has long since dried up. 

There must be harmony be- 
tween the manuf.cturers and the 
distributing agents, or all the ad- 
vertising money can buy will not 
sell goods enough to pay the profit 
such advertising requires. 

Advertising can appeal and con- 
vince, but it has not the power to 
overcome the thousands of knocks 
which the druggists all over the 
country are giving the advertised 
article. 

Whenever possible I have en- 
deavored to draw the thinking 
druggist out and get his idea on 
how to stop the cutting and re- 
store the harmony. Out of many 
plans, the following is presented 
as the most pare for the con- 


sideration of those who are inter- 
ested. 

Let the largest manufacturers 
of advertised medicines form a 
corporation and establish a drug 
store in every city of importance 
in the United States and ship the 
goods direct from the factories to 
the corporation stores and distri- 
bute through them only. If the 
druggists doing business in the 
same town as the corporation 
store desire to be fair and offer 
their good will in selling the cor- 
poration goods, let them do so, 
but keep a careful lookout for sub- 
stitution, and if such occurs have 
the corporation store make an in- 
vestigation and locate the drug- 
gist who has proved faithless, and 
thereafter place him under the 
ban. 

Druggists, as a rule, are not 
Over progressive, and as the cor- 
poration store will be advertised 
at the bottom of all advertise- 
ments, it can also be an independ- 
ent advertising store, and in a 
short time, if properly conducted, 
will be the leading store of each 
community, and as the leader, the 
set of prices established by it, will 
be the standard of all the drug- 
gists of that community. 

Furthermore, the corporation 
store can afford to pay drug clerks 
better wages and secure better 
men—men who are more court- 
eous and painstaking and can be 
depended upon to give customers 
better service. 

And good clerks will be look- 
ing for a job tnat does not depend 
upon their knocking advertised 
goods. This plan would raise the 
standard of the drug clerk, who 
would welcome it, because present 
conditions have made him a slave 
of responsibility at very small pay. 
The cut rate stores of each com- 
munity would have to give way to 
the corporation stores, and when 
frices were established the small 
stores would gladly join hands 
and maintain high prices. 

There are several arguments 
against such a plan, one of them 
being that the cut rate stores 
would go into the open market and 
buy medicines at full prices and 
lose money by cutting prices, but 
they would do this in order to 
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give out the impression that they 
were still selling at reduced prices 
notwithstanding the corporation 
stores. It is quite likely that this 
would be done to a considerable 
extent, but it would be only a 
question of time until the medi- 
cine would be so thoroughly un- 
der the control of the corporation 
store the cutters could not get suf- 
ficient quantities to warrant them 
in advertising cut rates extensive- 
ly. Several other arguments have 
been presented which would make 
this plan appear impractical, but it 
seems the difficulties could be ov- 
ercome after a time and harmony 
restored. 

Such a plan as the above would 
require great capital and remark- 
able organization, but if the cut 
rates could be stopped and the 
druggists work in harmony with 
the medicine manufacturers, the 
increased sales would more than 
pay for the cost of the organiza- 
tion. 


MERE CIRCULATION IS NOT 
MUCH. 





In the country of the Chickasaw 
Nation, in the Indian Territory, 
at a place called Grantham, with 
no specified population in the cen- 
sus reports and situated thirty-two 
miles from a railway station, there 
is published a four-page periodical 
called the Natural Farmer, to 
which the last issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory accords 
a positive circulation, in Arabic 
figures, of 7,833 copies for the year 
ending with October, 1901. 

Somebody, having in mind: the 
improbability of such a large cir- 


culation in a place so remote, calls 
attention to this rating and charac- 
terizes it as “Shameful!” This 
comment led the Directory editor 
to look up his facts. He found a 
rather spicy little sheet, professing 
to appear bi-monthly, sold to sub- 
scribers for 10 cents a year, the 
publisher, one Jeff Welborn, occu- 
pying about three-quarters of the 
advertising space, and in the Jan- 
uary issue for 1902 admits that 
with that number no less than 
4,000 subscriptions expire. 

It does not appear improbable 
that under the conditions that ex- 
ist such a periodical, issued by a 
dealer in seeds and that sort of 
merchandise, may readily get 7,- 
833 names on his subscription list. 
That the paper does not really 
amount to much is illustrated by 
the following editorial clipped 
from the issue for January: 

We sent the November issue to 
our printers, the Vicksburg Newspaper 

Jnion, November 2d. They were so 
crowded we could not come out on time, 
so they turned our work over to other 
parties. This, and the long time it 
takes for manuscript to go and proofs 
to come and return, is the cause of 
delav. We send this copv to our print- 
ers December 27th, with the cash to pay 
for the job, and hone to get it in on 
better time. 

All this goes to show that some- 
thing more than the circulation of 
a paper should be learned before 
according a value to it as an ad- 
vertising medium. The subscrip- 
tion price has much to do in fixing 
the value; then, too, a great deal 
can be learned by examining a 
copy of the publication, which will 
be certain to carrv ear-marks that 
to the initiated tell as plain a story 
as the words on a guide board. 
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NOTES. 


Swirt & Company, Chicago, send out 
two extremely handsome desk calendars, 
printed on celluloid. 


Tue H. V. Keep Shirt Shirt Company, Phil- 
adelphia, announce the opening of their 
new store and make seasonable sugges- 
tions in a neat folder. 


“A HOME for $850’’—so runs an ad- 
vertisement. Any lone and wandering 
$850 can have a home by addressing this 
office.—Chicago Tribune. 


“CorporRATION Statistics” is a_ book- 
let advertising Moody’s Manual of Cor- 
poration Securities, an annual published 
at 35 Nassau street, New York. 


Rozsert H. Incersort & Bros., watch 
makers to the American people, of New 
York City, have opened Western head- 
quarters in the Masonic Temple at Chi- 
cago. 


Tue Philadelphia Baby Carriage Co., 
Philadelphia, issues an 80-page catalogue 
of baby carriages and accessories, com- 
piled by Powers & Armstrong of the 
same city. 


THE Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Chicago, issues a mailing 
card gotten up in alphabetical form, and 
a trifle too “freaky” to be an effective 
piece of advertising. 


THE Steinbach Company, Asbury 
Park, N. J., sends out a folder of bar- 
gains in ribbons, wash goods and small 
novelties with a view to inducing people 
to try its mail order department. 


J. H. Stmpson, newspaper and maga- 
zine adwriter of Birmingham, Ala., sends 
the Little Schoolmaster a series of speci- 
men ads of a business college that are 
commendable for their excellence. 


THE Kalamazoo, Mich., daily and semi- 
weekly Telegraph announces that begin- 
ning March 10, 1902, Messrs. LaCoste & 
Maxwell, 140 Nassau street, will act as 
the representatives in New York and 
the East. 


“TouRING CALIFORNIA” is an_ excel- 
lent handbook filled with information 
concerning that State, published monthly 
by the Tourist Information Co., San 
Francisco. Few books of this sort com- 
bine so much data in so attractive a 
manner. 


Tue Frank Presbrey Company, 12-16 
John street, New York, has obtained the 
advertising contracts for a general line 
of magazine publicity for the fine car- 
riage output of the Studebaker Bros. 
Manufacturing Company, South Bend, 
Indiana. 


Farm, Stock and Home, Minneap- 
olis, reproduces the certificate issued to 
it after investigation by the Association 
of American Advertisers. This investi- 
gation was made in January, and shows 
an average circulation of 59,591 per is- 
sue for the past year. 


Tue “Imperial Catechism” is a book- 
let full of facts about real estate and 
country property in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles, Cal. It is issued by the Im- 
perial Land Co. and the Oakley-Paulin 
Co., of the same city, and is written in 


the form of questions and answers, a 
very attractive style for matter of this 
sort. 


“Not Built in a Day” is an excellent 
folder from the Kansas City Star, 
wherein plain figures show the paper’s 
rise from 16,383 average daily circula- 
tion in_ 1886, to 101,630 for the past 
year. The Union Bank Note Co., Kan- 
sas City, did the printing. 


“CALIFORNIA CLIPPINGS” is 2 hand- 
some booklet containing a series of 
newspaper ads which the Burlington 
Railroad ran in California dailies. This 
method of utilizing such electrotypes is 
a very good one, for the ads make an 
interesting story in pamphlet form. 


Mr. W. L. Acnew, the advertising 
manager of the Great Northern Railway, 
says: No matter how good the road is, 
what superiorities it may offer in the 
way of service for the public, they will 
be wasted if the public is not constantly 
and ingeniously reminded of the fact. 


THE latest production of the Rogers 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio, is a booklet for 
Kampfert & Garson, tailors, of the same 
city. It contains some unhackneyed 
halftones, some unhackneyed clothing 
talk, and has a thoroughly good cover 
design. The name of the firm should 
have been more in evidence, perhaps. 


A FoRTY-TWO page booklet from the 
Times-Journal, Bowling Green, Ky., con- 
tains the proceedings of the thirty- 
second annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Press Association, held last August. The 
volume also contains an account of the 
Association’s outing, a trip to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Colorado and Salt Lake 
City. 

“STRUGGLES WITH THE WoRLD” is an 
attractive prospectus issued by the Cor- 
respondence_ Institute of | America, 
Scranton, Pa. This institution is a 
large general advertiser, and teaches il- 
lustrating, adwriting, journalism, book- 
keeping, stenography and proofreading. 
The booklet is in keeping with its ex- 
cellent advertising in magazines. 


M. Lee Starke, the special agent 
in New York for the Washington Star, 
Baltimore News, Indianapolis News and 
Newark News, has made a notable addi- 
tion to his list in the Montreal Star, 
which he denominates “Canada’s great- 
est newspaper.” Montreal has 300,000 
people or 60,000 families, and the Star 
sells 54,000 copies every evening. 





A New York florist who has large 
corner windows makes a practice of 
wrapping his most impressive floral pro- 
ductions in full sight of people passing 
in the street. There is seldom lack of 
a crowd to watch the various stages of 
tissue paper wrappings, silken ribbons, 
spraying, dainty boxes and other details 
of the preparation of American Beauties 
or masses of violets for delivery. 


Tue benefit of advertising in the 
newspapers in a way to attract attention 
has been demonstrated anew in the case 
of a weekly publication in New York. 
Four years ago the subscribers did not 
number 50,000. Chiefly by means of 
display advertisements in the leading 
daily newspapers its circulation has been 








increased to 
striking and 
Record. 


300,000. The ads _ were 
convincing.—Philadelphia 


is made of the 
incorporation of the Vreeland-Benjamin 
Special Advertising Agency, with a_cap- 
ital of $10,000. Of this agency S. 5. 
Vreeland is president and Irving J. 
Benjamin secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Vreeland has long represented a list of 
excellent dailies, and is well known. The 
best evidence of the work he has done 
is the fact that he to-day represents 
papers with which he started over a 
score of years ago. 


KiincMAn’s BLvuE Book is an odd cat- 
alogue of furniture, issued by the Kling- 
man Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. It shows products of six sepa- 
rate firms, and each page bears the name 
of the maker of the articles shown upon 
it. The name of the firm which issues 
the book, however, is printed but once 
—upon the cover—and if this were lost 
the catalogue would be the means of 
breeding troublesome correspondence 
with manufacturers. 


Messrs. Catessy & Sons, 65, 66 & 67 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W., 
send the Little Schoolmaster a copy of 
the Morning Leader of March 7, 1902, 
containing display advertising of that 
progressive firm. Not only are the 
Catesby ads the best in the Leader but 
they are conspicuous for good type ef- 
fects, borders and illustrations when 
compared with the English advertise- 
ments which occasionally come to the 
Little Schoolmaster’s notice. 


Leonard's Illustrated Medical Journal, 
published in Detroit, was established 
nearly twenty-five years ago and has for 
a long time been named among the medi- 
cal journals enjoying the largest circu- 
lations. It was accorded an average is- 
sue of 15,059 copies for the year 1901, 
but the Postoffice Department has re- 
cently cancelled its certificate of entry to 
second-class privileges in the United 
States mails on the ground that it has no 
legitimate list of subscribers and is de- 


THE announcement 





signed primarily for advertising pur- 
poses. 
Dr. Francts TrutH, the self-styled 


“divine healer,”” who was arrested in 
Boston by the postoffice authorities and 
fined $2,500 for using the mails for his 
“absent treatment,” has established him- 


self in New York. He _ will open 
“Temple of Truti No. 1,’’ which he says 


is to be the nucleus for like temples to 
be set up all over the country. He 
calls himself the director-general of the 
chain of temples. A magnificent suite of 
offices, fitted up with unique furniture, 
was opened recently in the Tuxedo 
Building, at Madison avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street. 


THE evening edition of the New York 
Sun was fifteen years old on St. Pat- 
tick’s Day, and took occasion to say the 
anos pertinent things about itself: 

The Evening Sun publishes all the 
news that is worth printing and it 
makes a specialty of things in which 
people are vitally interested. It tries 
to live up to the theory that to be dull 
is little less than a crime. It tries to 
tell the truth about everything. It tries 
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to picture life just as it is, but never 
overlooks the humorous side. is t& 
wideawake, enterprising and __public- 
spirited; and, while it endeavors to serve 
the people and guard their rights and 
interests without ostentation, it m&kes 
a point of entertaining them in every 
issue. 


Tue Board of City Record has ap- 
pointed Henry J. Brierton city advertis- 
ing expert. Mr. Brierton lives at 634 
Forty-second street, Brooklyn. The sal- 
ary is $1,800 a year. He stood among 
the first three in the civil service ex- 
amination. The Board decided to post- 
pone for another week the consideration 
of the Queens Borough newspapers to be 
selected for city advertising. A resolu- 
tion was received, however, from the 
joint local boards of Queens Borough re- 
commending that the paners_ selected 
shall be the Long Island City Star, the 
Flushing Times and the Jamaica, Stand- 


ard. This leaves out the Flushing 
Journal, which was vigorously objected 
to last week by Borough President 
Cassidy. 

THE suggestion that the civilized 


world adopt a universal postage stamp is 
interesting, and along the lines of 
modern thought, yet it would serve to- 
ay but one practical purpose—that of 
furnishing a means of sending fraction- 
al currency through the foreign mails. 
There are a great number of things for 
which payment in stamps is convenient 
-return postage, samples, catalogues, 
odd numbers of periodicals, etc. The 
countries of the Postal! Union mieht 
readily agree to a universal stamp of 
the five cent postage rate now in force, 
but the stamp’s usefulness would be 
limited, as the currency of the countries 
which might enter such a union is not 
equally divisible. A fluctuation in the 
rate of exchange might further compli- 
cate matters. Universal coinage and un- 
iformity in computation will be a dream 
realized as quickly as the universal post- 
age stamp.—Postmaster Van Cott, in 
New York Daily News. 


—+or—____ 
COLOR OF A FAKE, 
BROOKLYN, March 19, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If your “ pupils ” are your readers I feel in- 
vited to express an opinion on the subject of 
Cote & Co.’s ad, mentioned in your issue of 
March igth. 

I think the name of the article and the 
scheme both have the color of a fake, also the 
language used—therefore likely to be passed by 
intelligent readers, 

Secondly, the cost (50 cents) is too much for 
ignorant people to throw out asa flyer. At 10 
or 15 cents many would have answered. 

Very respectfully yours, L. A. Green. 

IN TROY. 
Troy, N. Y.. March 6, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The ,appreciation of the Troy News- 
writers’ Association was expressed by the 
members at a meeting held yesterday, 
end I wish to assure you that we find 
Printers’ INK one of the most use- 
ful periodicals on our reading tables. 

. B. Hayner. 

Secretary Troy Newswriters’ Ass’n. 





1902. 
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AMERICAN INGENUITY WANTED. 
DeutscuE NILES-WERKZEUGMASCHINEN- 
Fasrik, 
OseEr-SCHONEWEIDE, 

Beruin, March 5, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are looking for some one who 
can furnish us with an album for ma- 
chine photographs in accordance with 
the following requirements: 

We are looking out for some sort of 
cover or binder to take in a variable 
quantity of photographs. The individ- 
ual photographs are leaves of 8% inches 
in length by 5% inches in width. We 
wish to so bind these that individual pho- 
tographs may be inserted or taken out, 
that when once inserted the individual 
leaves are securely held in place and that 
the arrangement be such that with no 
particularly great amount of skill it will 
be possible to have all these leaves match 
closely as to their edges. 

The number of the leaves to be in- 
serted may vary anywhere from 20 to 
200. 

A flexible good leather cover we would 
consider most suitable. 

There would be no objection to mount- 
ing the photographs on stiff linen or its 
equivalent and utilizing a projecting or 
possibly doubled over strip of this linen 
for the fastening. 

Not knowing the best parties and ad- 
dresses we should be greatly obliged to 
you were you to hand our inquiry on 
to suitable people. Very truly yours, 
DeuTscHE NILES-WERKZEUGMASCHINEN- 

FAasrik. 


PRINCE HENRY’S COFFEE. 
C. D. Grecc Tea & CorreE Co, 

“The Coffee that’s Best by Test.” 

St. Lours, Mo., Mar. 13, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink:. 

We note comment. in your issue of 
5th inst., regarding the fact of a certain 
firm having paid one thousand dollars 
for the privilege of furnishing the cham- 
pagne used at the banquet tendered 
Prince Henry in New York, and thought 
it might be of interest for you to know 
that it did not cost us one cent for the 
privilege of having Prince Henry drink 
Gregg’s good coffee while in America 
both on the Pullman-Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial and at all of the hotels at which 
he stopped with the exception of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, who have their own 
coffee plant and therefore are not in 
position to avail themselves of the ex- 
cellent service we render every other 
principal hotel in America. Even here 
at the St. Louis Club our citizens paid 
twenty-five dollars apiece to note the 
Prince’s ecstasy when drinking the 
“Coffee that’s Best by Test.” 

Very truly yours, 

C. D. Grecc Tea & Corree Co., 

F. A. Partenheimer, Adv’g Manager. 





ie 
OR SOME ADVERTISEMENTS? 
Foreigner—I think I may say now 
that after two years of constant study 
I understand the English language. 
Native—Nonsense! lave you ever 
tried to grasp the meaning of an insur- 
ance policy?—Waif. 
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THE DEATH TRAP IN SPRUCE STREET 
MAINTAINED BY THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 





THE ILLUSTRATION HERE PRESENTED SHOWS THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY’S IDEA 
OF A JUSTIFIABLE USE OF THE SIDEWALK AT MID-DAY. THE DRAWING REPRESENTS A 
CONDITION THAT OFTEN EXISTS; IT WAS PREPARED ON MONDAY, MARCH 17, AT 2.30 P.M 
AND ILLUSTRATES THE CONDITION AT THAT HOUR, THIS DEATH TKAP HAS BEEN MAIN- 
TAINED FOR MANY YEARS, AND FOR SOME REASON, WHICH THE DWELLERS IN SPRUCE STREET 
ARE NOT ABLE TO COMPREHEND, THE POLICE AND THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
ALLOW THE TRACT SOCIETY TO CONTINUE THIS NUISANCE. ONE MAN HAS ALREADY BEEN 
KILLED IN THE DEATH TRAP DURING THE PRESENT YEAR. 


ee ae ee 
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THE SMALL STORES. 


Many small merchants in the cities 
are apt to think that while the depart- 
ment stores should advertise, advertising 
is a profitless expenditure for the small 
business that finds its custom only in 
the immediate neighborhood of the store. 
These men fail to take into considera- 
tion the fact that in many instances the 
department store began life as a neigh- 
borhood store and increased its business 
by judicious advertising. Advertising 
is just as profitable for the small busi- 
ness as for the large one. Judicious 
newspaper publicity comes first, of 
course. But in connectoin with his 
newspaper advertising the small mer- 
chant may issue, from time to time, 
a store paper. Some kind of an adver- 
tisement should be placed in every bun- 
dle of goods sent out of the store, and 
in every way the merchant should en- 
deavor to keep his establishment before 
the eyes of the public.—Ad-Writer, St. 
Louis. 


————_ +o 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without di y, 25centsaline. Must 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
yro® VISITING CARDS—see ad below. 


y ANTED-—Solicitors, everywhere, men and 
women. Address THE PATRIOTIC RE- 
VIEW, Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


oune man as ‘reporter and d ad man on live 
eekly ; must be a hustler. Send particu- 
lars to > THE STANDARD, Red Bank, N. J 


V 7 ANTED—Agent, aall cities, to represent an 
18-year old trade paper on_ commission. 
Address R. 831, 317 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Qracs wanted in exchange for medical, dental 
or osteopathic scholarships in National Med- 
ical University. 441 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


M°rE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
thon of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


AM Write you going to Atlantic City this summer ?t 

ite me about houses or cottages. How 

ich room and what price. DECKER, Box 225, 
‘Atlantic City, N. J. 


V J OULD like to hear from newspaper or ‘fate 
cy desiring hustling young man. — 

what you want end are willing to pay. Add 
BUSINESS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


7 ANTED—Position as advertising solicitor 
on daily by an experienced, successful man, 
who often ee contracts after others fail. Ad: 
dress *‘ 8.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


VW 7 ANTED—A practical printer to take half in- 

terest in weekly agricultural paper, with 
good job business assured. Apply. giving refer- 
ences, to A. E. GI PSON, Boise Boise, atti 


85 TO party finding editorial position for 
copabic, all-round man; energetic, suc- 
f:1; 10 years’ exverience rnd best references. 

CA A. RANGER, 78 Chestnut St., Norwich, Conn. 


YY ASSe Counter publishers can learn of a 
sure way to increase their circulation. No 
charge of any kind forthe advice. Address THE 

-_ ERICAN LITERARY MAGAZINE, Lancas- 


EP itee, 15 years’ experience, wants charge of 
country weekly. Can produce a good paper 
52 weeks in the yearand make it pay. Address 
S Lg LER, care Journal of Commerce, Phila- 

elp) 


10 VISITING or Professional Cards and real 
id. for 0c, One. 

2. scr‘pt or roma 
$ype. Write plainly. L FROY ENGRAVING CO., 
‘ourth St., near Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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=“ s for 5.line advertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 

tion weekly ; other \ estern weekly Pre 
rate. Catalo gue on application. HICc. 

NEWSPAPER t UNION, 10 Spruce St., New a” 


pan having two new “dur lex linotype ma- 
chines desires location, either city or = 
try ; straight matter or small mornin 
preferred ; splendidly equipped for jo work 
eight fonts matrices. Address * ,” Printers’ Ink 


) y's gt ay and competent dept. store 

keeper, with knowledge of advertising 
and Lm as a ce poner business details, 
some news experience, desires position ; 
age + " Ad ress “OH. CAGOEON,” care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, 








C= qguapenes man, six years’ ex! 
ence on Eastern and Western metropoli itan 
dailies, desires Fopot torial or editorial ——- 
editorship of nad in — town preferred. N 
objection t» localit CAMPBELL, ” 
3243 Sansom St., Viliadetphis, 


ANVASSER wanted to sell PRINTERS’ INK—a 
journal for advertisers—published weekly 
at five dollarsa year. It teaches the science and 
. of Advertising, and is highly esteemed 
y the most successful eo in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. Liberal commiss‘on al- 
lowed. Address PRINTERS’ INK: No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


Bagh menys in cade manager of large concern de- 
sires change of position. Catalogue work, 
booklet and circular writing a specialty. Man- 
agement of publication advertising, general busi- 
ness promotion and follow-up systems thorough- 
ly understood. Original and successful methods. 
Best reference in the country. Chicago prefer- 

red. Address * GORDON,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—KEvery advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of sug; ml 
tions and catchy phrases. Contains over 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
as a thought stimulator for advertisement writ- 
ers. Sen stpaid on receipt of pr ce, $1. Ad- 
dress GEORGE P. ROW ELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


Vy ANTED-—First-class representative on com- 
mission in following cities to call on Na- 
tional advertisers for outdoor publicity: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo and Cincin- 
nati. "Applicants ought to have education and ex- 
peace enough to talk intelligently on space 
hat sells. Applicants desiring SS 
must send —— that will bear sti in 
tigation. Ad AMERICAN ADVERTISING 
COMPANY, Evansville, Ind. 


I WANT the Eastern representation of a good 

daily. To aninterested publisher I can fur- 
nish convincing evidence of my ability to get 
NEw BUSINESS. 

Have been in pony Eastern advertising field four- 
teen years personally acquainted with 
inost of the } A general soetnnse pad 
agents, and can furnish letters of = 
dorsement from several of them. SPECIAL a 
care of Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. Cit 


ANVASSERS WANTED 

To canvass for subscribers for PRINTERS’ 
INK. Liberal commissions allowed. To the can- 
vasser who, during March and April. sends in the 
largest number of subscribers, accompanied by 
the cash, we — return the whole sum as & pre- 
mium. Don tany —* , such 
as sending iy nee big list made wp of names 
put down at random,with a check of correspond- 
Ing size, on the ground that it will surely be the 
largest ; for some other man might outdo you in 
the same line. What is wanted is a straight-out 
canvass from store to store,and the man who 
sends in an even dozen subscriptions in the 
month will stand a good chance of having the 
argest list. If he fails to get his money back 
he will still have had the commission usually al- 
lowed to canvassers, which is an exceedingly lib- 
eral one. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 

St., New York. 


——_- +o 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


NCREASE income without Joss of time, invest- 
a, of money, or neglect of regular busi- 
orking in connection with the FINAN- 

CIAL ONQUIKER, 55 Liberty St.,N. Y. No mat- 
ter where lovated. Varticulars and sample copy 
on anplication. 
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A Special Rate for 
a Classified Advertise- 


ment in Printers” INK 
if ordered in March or April, 1902 








T= anybody who wishes to advertise in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK among the classified advertisements, 
we will make a special proposition covering 
the months of March and April, 1902, vzz..- he may 
send an advertisement as large or as small as is 
desired; we will set it in type, ascertain exactly 
how much space it will occupy, show a proof, 
and then allow the advertiser to order it inserted 
for as many or as few times as he desires, at 


TEN CENTS ALINE 


He will be required to send the money with the 
order in full payment, and the acceptance of a sec- 
ond order, or an order for continuance at the same 
price, cannot be promised after April 30, 1902. 
The regular price is 25 centsa line. This proposition 
must be accepted within the time specified, if at all 
It is issued as an experiment. If interested, address 


PRINTERS’ INK, NEw York 








N O T E.. — A correspondent inquires how this offer affects his con- 
tracts in the classified columns now running at full rates. The Little School- 
master answers: Cancel your present contract and pay up. Send in order, 
copy and cash for the new contract at the reduced rates. It is as simple as 
roiling off a log. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
YERS BROS.’ Label-Pasting Addressing Ma- 
chine, $10. P. O. Box 449, Philadelphia. 
+o --—____. 
NAMES FOR SALE. 
N43 °S of 2,000 Philadelphi > for § FRED’K 
EBERHA uth Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, . 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


GAN JO —y~w Adv. Agen« Agency, Fresno, Cal.— Cir- 
 culars. distributed and signs tacked. 
Send for aK ay routes and reference. 


PAPER. 
F you basa Custet Book Paper, send to us for 
a rices. Three full lines in stock. 
Bassi @ SUr HIN, 45 Beekman St., New York 
TO LET. 
po ee offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 


$600, $500. $400, respectively. Apply 








to aro. tp ROWELL & CO., owners, On the 
premises. 
> 
SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
— cut inks than any other ink house in the 


Special prices to cash buyers. ° 


=> 





ELECTROTYPES AND: ND STEREOTYPES. 
ped ¢- or stereotype cuts. When you 


ood ones, order from Bright’s “Wld 
Reli able?” t. Louis Klectrotype Foundry, No. 
gii, North Third 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


ean ao ite eae 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


ee your wants known - to know Le a is bo 
ly them. Crime) methods of A 
SMITH, 


ewspaper Br Broker, Earlville, Il., 
buyers ‘and se i 


Sins 
lers. Reliability, discr ‘etion. 


———_~+or 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 
MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
and electrotype me’ : in the world. Get my 
rices before orderin, yut-of-town ontee so- 
icited. I. saaaptennnen vk Hudson S8t., N. 


ORIGINAL L "DESIGNS. 
RIGINAL designs for catalogue covers, tee Settee 
a d 





a 
ially esigned sketches submitted f 4 
KNOX ILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


MEN’S HATS. 


sy TRY A DANBURY HAT. 

We will duplicate in style, quality, workman- 
ship and finish for $2 any ¥ hat sold by retail 
stores in New York City. DANBURY HAT CO., 
22 Desbrosses St. and 263 ‘W. 125th St., New York. 


—_——+or—_—_ 
ELECTROTYPES. 


W E give special attention to maging of ou 
electrotypes for new P ’r ads. noe 

of-town work done careful yas city. “a SBrCK 

ELECTROTYPE CO., 24-26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 





COIN CARDs. 


K"4 COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 60 per M ii Min large lots. 
x PER 1,000, Less for n 


more ; s any printi 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO. Detr 
>—__—_- 


oit, Mic 


- 


—- + 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


NITED oe PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

153 La Salle St., Chicago. Clippings to or- 

der on any subject from all current erican 
newspapers. 

wn Paes CLIPPING BUREAU, 

r Cassot, “2 West ith St., New 


York. ——— of al advs. and items of inter- 
esttotbetrade. _ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


prox WHISKY, our Kentucky distillation, 
direct or distiller to consumer. Twelve 


years old lon. Inclose money order to 
OYNTZ BIO ., Distillers, Maysville, Ky. 
—_—— + +> 
PREMIUMS. 


Reta BLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
ublishers and others from the foremost manu- 
cactarint: and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 

omg lines. 500-puge list price catalogue 

cen 8. F. MYERS CO., wae Mhiden Lane, N.Y. 





PRI. NTERS } MATERIAL, 


a MACHINERY, new and rebuiit. 
terial, new and second han 
Type, new only, at foundry prices and dis- 
ounts 
aality above price. 
rom poytinder my @ bodkin fu prunes. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO, . City. 


HALF- LF-TONES. 
80°: for best 1-col. copper copees half-tone you can 
get, POSTPAID. IL CUT CO., PHILA. 
7 Cc.— Foun pe r r single column _half-tones. 
KNOXVH LLE ENG. ENG. CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


7E make the best half-tones at the lowest 
prices. Before ay Se orders for this 
work, write us. THE GRAVING 
C)., 61 Ann St., New York. 


a 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 





F° R the pu se of i inviting announcements 
of Advert sing Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ay well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 


serted under this | head once for one dollar. 


ADE FROM SPIKE NATLS—Knives, = 
4 spoons, best 2 gy ed resorts, 


=, — isers, etc. Pan-Am. 
rs, 25¢.. Booklet for fora ask WICK 
ion, 0. 


HATHAWAY'S S CONCERN, Box 100, M 
—__ +o 


EXCHANGE. 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
ae cuts or something similar, and want to ex 
them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRintERs INK. There are probably many per- 
the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and vantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per _ eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement 





BOCKS. 


fy THE TRADE-MARK MANUAL. 

There is a no more zealously protected form 
ef property than Trade-marks nor a_ subject 
about which there is more general misconcep- 
tion. THE SOAP BaaNd RECORD AND TRADE MARK 
MANUAL tells the business man all he wants to 
know ut hy and tells it oe and 
every advertiser 
of a bropriet fae article. $5, postpaid. CHAS. 
8. BERRIMAN, Soap GAZETTE AND PERFUMER, 108 
Fulton Street, "New York. 


AKING A ae. sewer aren Text- 
book for news . Worth its 
weight in gold in practical iitruction. Subjects 
reated : the man, field, plant, aper, news, head- 
Fn circulation, aavertiaine, Nalt y oo how to 
make ». newsierand better paying pa) ; how to 
et news, advertising, clrenlation. 0 book like 
t. Saves time, lessens w 
dorsed by lead ing new 
cloth, $1 post THE 
334 Dearborn $ t., tale 


= —. Et we MENTS. Messrs. 
1 & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
handsome 92-page book 
-Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, besides other valuable informa- 
tion, examples and styles of advertising for al- 
most every business. For merchants and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Caxton Caveat. 
The book will be sent to any address u 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO, P, ROWELL & O 00. 10 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 








Bo 
SMINION COMPANY, 


York: send Ag (+ a 
“ Read 





gg IIIT SIAN AS HOLES ASTRO BN 
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TYPEWRITER R RIBBONS. 

Y reall good [ypewriter Ribbo: itpaid, 
M Gr 5c GENE G. a ADAMS” Lynch: 
burg, Va. 

ee 
CARBON PAPER. 


Cas Jeoe pers for pen, pencil. stylus and 

typewriter. Catalo rope sy ny for the 
“wr: #. iberel og HITPIELD les for 10 cents 
LD Cat 


ON PAPER 
Ww ORKS. Bank. N 


SITUA ITUATI ON ON WA NTED. 


poe Business or advertising manager. 
sony presen record for getting business, 


beating: competitors. Oid business more than 
— ™ Never Wen Highest references. Ad- 
Son” OFITS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


-—---— - +08 -——— 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UTS and ads. For 10 years we’ve made the 

best for retailers. State business and num- 

ber wanted, for particulars. THE ART LEAGUE, 
New York. 


T= largest and most varied collection of line 
and half-tone illustrations for advertising 
and other purposes in the world. A beautiful 
Pecture Book. Postpaid 50 cents (refunded). 
PATULA PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 





I — _ 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
Rar: weekly; 400 heads of families on rural 
y utes. Never before offered for sale 
76 100. Lock Box F, Kanawha, lowa. 
00 CAL. NAMES ou neatly gotten up, 
with address, age.etc. $1 per 
10 ELECTRIC SALVE CO., Redding, Cal. 


5,5 500 ADDRESSES of retail milliners who 
are mail-order a ny and subscribers 





to milling trade r. e list; never sold 
befo inerice $50. » PAPE: °R, eare Printers’ Ink, 


MAILING MACHINES. 


HE DICK M‘ - SHLESS as lightest and 
se. Price $12 F. VALENTINE, 
Mfr , 178 VermontSt., Buffalo Buffalo, N. ¥. 


‘THERE are many iy so-called addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.'s is the only one now in successful 
use at ng the large publishers throughout the 
courte’, such as inters’ Ink, smopolitan 
ye7-ne Co., Butterick Pub. Co., Comfort. of 
- i, Me., ‘and many others. Send for circu- 
| Vv VALLACE & CO., 10 Warren 8t., N. Y. 





PRINTERS, 


NOTEHEADS, $4. Good pa) 
5,00 ‘70 Send copy and rreet, Teh with 
order. JOH CETT, Printer, Delphi, Ind. 


| ie Fa os are not satisfied where you are, try us. 

x. kinds of book and nowsnnper 

privting. ptly and satisfactorily. ON 
RINTIN CO! 15 Vandewater St.. New York. 


1 000 NOTEHEADS, statements or type- 

we letter-heads — printed, 
31.30: 5,000, 25. Good stoc + oor work. 
Ruled oat added” Samples free. CGRE- 
GOR, Princeton, 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
ow often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there’s a small space well used. It stands right 
the bold id typogre hical t ht 
p arrangement caug! 
the eye and made that small ad stand out more 
prom ay than one twice its size, but not so 
well di sp ed. 
One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
nter probably has not the ey for doing 
is that we —, probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we di 
We furnish ‘clectrot pases. if you like. 
This is only one of things we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of catalogs, booklets, circu- 
are some of the other t 
We make them stand out of the crowd too. 
PRINTERS’ INK PR 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


ADVERTISING CUTS. 


af ya CUTS—15_ cents each. Only 
Goods, Furniture, Clothing and 

Shoe LAK, Our e issent free. It 
contains only new and strictly up-to-date cuts. 
Over a 7 ~~ cuts 4 this logue to select 


from. Get thi at 07 
ELECT ROTYPE C co. 
19 Park Row, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


ABCOCK Seven Column Quarto Dispatch 
Newspaper one or two feeders ; Gout 
order. Cheap, part cash. . WHITE, 17 Rose St., N.Y. 


OR SALE—Daily and weekly new: om ag ho and 
job plant in town in Colorado. 
established 18 years. Excellent business. A ter 
—_ if sold in two months. Reason for sale, ill 
ealth of eoietor. Address “J. F. G.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


| Ag +4 issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

read by many newspaper men and printers, 

If you want to buya 
or ink, the thin; 





as well as by advertisers. 

paper, or to sell a paper, or 

to do is toannounce your ¢ esire in a classifi 

advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 

25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 

the ‘Se Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
ew 


RISFIELD (MD.) LEADER, established 1872 ; 
/ Republican paper in Republican county ; 
Crisfield largest town Somerset County; on Ches- 
apeake Bay ; all im mapeetent og oyster, crab and a 
industries ; a 1 climate; rail 
f th 2, 100 Piital of twee a1, 100 at 
par of the $2, on ef pu ng company 
owning the paper and Jeb’ oflice, sidue of 
stock owned a booety. een controls directors, 
eatormip ote . Particularscheerfully furnished. 
cl ARENC! ‘EH HODSON, Agent, 6 E Lexington 8t., 


Aa A RARE BARGAIN. 

e Fair Haven Cylinder Press, now used 
in alias the Nunda (N Y.). News. Will print 
5-col. stmarte: now printin, - F- jlumn paper. 
Speed 750 per hour! Fittec for cher power or 
hand. Complete in every detail. Must be sold at 
once to make room fora faster machine, — 
press does the best of work and gets 
It may be seen in operation at Nunda, N. Y. In- 
ime invited. Thisis one chance of a life- 

time to secure a good newspaper press at a small 
Terms : § pot cash. Address 
. B. SANDERS, Nunda, N 


——____ +o —-—____ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 


40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,800. 


R= the best Sonthern tarmers by planting 
your ads in — AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line 


A*ire person ani in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


ODERN MEXICO, 116 Nassau St.. New York. 
4 Monthly; illustrated; the medium for 
Mexican trade and invectments. 
P= ne advs in Capac NEWS. Merchan- 
dise and medicine taken in exchange for 
space. THE NEWS, , Capac, ¥ Mich. 
TROULATIOS IN 100,000 copies: wpeoneiieneliy 
proven. ATE 
FARMING AND € GARDENING. WAR, Ind. 
PRs- REPUBLIC, Spetaaeté, O. Leased 
wire Associated Press repent Sworn cire'n 
guarant’d by Citizens’ Bank exceed 8 000 daily. 


HE rless advertising mediu UP TO 

DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, Indian- 
apelie, Ind. 100,000; 40c. a line. Send for copy 
of “ Results.” 











T P TO DATE FARMING AND GARDENING. 
pom, Ind., bas the largest circula- 

tion of a ay agricul tural paper west of Ohio, an 

we furnish the proof. 


fan Cane of a 1 vase it costa manutnst- 
f agricultural implements to adverti: 
n UP’ TO gf FARMIN AND GARDENING, 
FF is, Ind Salt sects | 40c. a line. 
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POS’ TAL cond request wil bring sample copy, 
ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Mar! et, NS: 
PRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, D., S. & W. The 
Jeading paper of Southern Missouri. Rates 
on application. 





ATERTOWN STANDARD, D. 5,836, W. 5,100. 
r. 


Os 
New sey 
UNION PRINTING 00.15 Vi 15 Vendowater St., N. Y. 


et 5 PRESS ASSOCIATION MAGAZINES 
circulation. Excellent home me- 

dium. “Thirty diffe ent ay journals under 
manage ment, in HE CHURCH 
PRESS OCIATiW.N, 200 AY oth St., Phila. 


K® WEST, Florida. Read end advertise in 
the Key West ADVERTISER, the only news- 
poner evs ever je peenee in the most sou oe point 
blished 11 yeere; 3 ol. Suit Mee: 
Only 90 mallee from Havana, C Cuba. 
n readers 


EOPLE who want to it to reach Weste: 
with their business should consult the Bill- 
ings (Mont.) TIMES. 1t has the best general cir- 
culation of any weekly newspaper p seated west 
of the Mississippi. Rates reasonable. M. C. 
MORRIS, Proprie' or. 


SQ crear OF THE “ ADVERTISERS’ 
In the following table is given a a tet of all the 
ose 








PRINTERS’ INK. 





MAIL ORDER. 


IG MONEY made in Mail-Order business. Our 
plan for starting nners is remarkably 
successful. Write for it, free. 
CENTRAL SUPPLY co., * Kansas City, Mo. 


——_+o—____. 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


F° RTUNES are being made advertising, and 
selling goods by mail; be your own em- 
ployer ; start anywhere, on any amount of money 
you can spare ; from $20 to $2,000 weekly is made 

yy others; our brochure gives valuable informa- 
tion ; sent ‘tree for a stam YER PUB. 


SA 
525 Temple Court, New York, ‘City. 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
ASE — Old-establish: 


CHA ed Mail Order busi- 
ness located at South Bend, Ind. ; dignified p: 4 
osition ; doing largest business of its kind 
America ; wil t r between $5,000 he 


son for selling, owner cannot give business p2r- 
sonal attention: price $5,000; terms liberal and 
ee bu-<iness now aoene done. In 
order that buyers may thoroughly investigate 
usiness, owner will pay k. R. fare for parties 
at reasonable distance. 


W. 8. CO., Box 369, South Bend, Ind. 
eatin 
ADVERTISKMENT CONSTRUCTORS 








be pers on general advertising 
ions are definitely known, and are over 1,000 
copies, Following the name is the rate and clr 
culation, and as the size of column and ty 

varies greatly, we have placed at the en of the 
line the cost per thousand circulation of one 
square inch of wee advertising i. 


lLinch. Cir. sq. inch. 
White's Savings = ems) $3.96 =: 1,300 
Printers’ Ink (11 ems) 7.50 13. 000 35 
Schemer (13 ems , 1.20 2.083 26.3 
Mail Order Journal (13 ems) L 90 10,000 .22.6 
Advertisers’ Guide (14ems) 1.20 5, 


000 128 
It will be seen that a ES ees who attempts to 
use any other paper des the GUIDE has to pay 
two to three times its rate, and as we shall show 
later, for an inferior circulation. For papers not 
on the above list, which do not state their circu- 
lation, the rate ranges from three to one hun- 
dred times the GUIDE’s rate. e i 

t they are worth more, or that cash adver- 
tisers can afford more, but that their is 
mainly used for exchange purposes, and the pub- 
lisher puts a high price on his space in order to 
make trades. The advertiser with cashcan 
hardly” afford such fancy rates, nor the large 
sane competition of those who get = adver- 

sing free in exchange. If there profit in 
his scheme, the rates will take i ites all 1 rom him. 
Besides this, the a of the paper competes 


with him in the general field, — the space 
which he gets free in exchange to advertise nov- 
elties, medicines, etc. 


Another important fact 1s that, with the ex- 
ception of some weekly newsgathering Lo in 
New York, all advertising xcept the 
GUIDE are impractical comp iit ons sof fidiet theor- 
ies and Lage A guesswork, and appeal only to 
amateurs. The leading tnonéy.3 et and mon- 

es advertisers of the day pass over 
eir > ly a glance. e amateurs 
that do read o oO so mucn investigating 
about and so little y purchasing that the profits ae 
ood — the expense of answeringthem. Few 
e good circulations. In one the price is so 
rohibitive that it but few subscribers, the 
ulk of the circulation being given away toa 
deadhead audience which never spends money of 
its own, except for an occasional postal card. 
Another gets rid of an enormous circulation = 
duplication, one former subscriber — = 
many as eight copies - one month, and at least 
four copies every mon 

In the GUIDE, on the. other hand. nothing but 
prac’ ome and i rtant matter appears 
aes only facts and s‘atements of actual ex- 
perms mces There are no alluring plans, unprac- 

iced ew and other elusive gvagt to catch 
and mis! mhorns It goes to the na 4 
advertisers fT th the country, and pot A wo 
read by them. It has more cash-paid subscribers 


ge iv 
A other such paper. Not a line of space in it is 


except for cash, and no one gets it lower 
else. 





rs ¢ KARNS, writer and promoter of 
profi bl advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 
cago. 

ENRY FERRIS, 


teal mark, 
918-920 Drexel ‘Building, Philedel 

Writer, designer, illustrator. adviser. Special- 
ties, books ani machinery. 


A® ad man's ideas and advice to assist retail 
merchants and others — attend to their 
own oon aay, at_ cost of $1 to $2.50 a month. 
Limited to 30. WALTER J. DRAPER, Fulton, N.Y. 


B*to" the Ad-Man knows just how 
= — your space attractive. 
— nes 2 _ e oe co show, 


FRANK LO LOUIS fi BRACE. fl w “106th St., NY. 


D ee will find our book of 
ready-made aGvertiqsmente of t assist- 
reparation of advertisements. The 
ns over five hundred specimens of 
—- advertising, any one of which may suggest 
an idea for your ad be) you get stalled. 
reek on receipt of price, $1. Address GEO. 
. ROWELL & C » 10 Spruce St., New York. 


A™= RITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 

the cheapest 
ering circula- 
ber of the most suc- 


ence = the 


price is i 2% cents a line, bei 
of any medium published, consi 
tion and influence. Ar num 

‘ul adwriters 


wise. Address orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Rpruce 
St., New York. 


| JOURNA REWarAPER, MAGAZINE or TRADE 
L advertising ae ey, od, it 


set ll or its readers to 
= ee if it a would not pay them to 
Ti wea concerning what yo r- 
tice. re readers will so “‘wonder” if the 


be unusually good; far | 


it be no better than the general run of your con- 


petitor's oitorts. An inquiry opens the wa me 
you to tell al Seve is Sorte he telling a’ 
what you fi offer—and at this point na 


are faceto } ty with a CRISIS. Upon the charac- 
ter and capabilities of the literature sent out (as 
our travel “salesman,” remember), the 
ng or losing of a customer solely 
unless what you send in reply to an inquiry 
“GETS THERE, ” all the money spent to secure 
ot inquiry has been wasted. you ever think 
of that!—you should With aclear — 
of the powers of ag de Commercial io 
earn or lose pooner a ‘7 ju, I make B OOKLETS, 
CATALOGUES, CIRCULARS, FOLDERS, etc., and 


I make new customers for my said “ doings” by 
showing what I have been making gt s eee 


J send by mail without charge 8S. 
my work to those whose pm A 
busi , and who shun postal 


cards when addressing an 
CIS I. MAULF, 
Sansom Street, Philada. 


No. 6. 402 
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URRY Of 8 ABE, Soest. LAURENCE S PAGE Vice Prest. arn ¢ abl Sen stog 








TELEPHONE 
3560 CORTLANDT 


ame 
NEW YORK 5 act ORY aM: Mu, 





180 FULTON STREET, ‘“otronstdo"330, 
New York, Nov. 20,1901, 
Mr. Barron G. Collicr,Genl. Mgre 
Consolidated Railway Advertising Co. 
Kew York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir:- ; 
Replying to your favor of recent date would say, that we are 


perfectly satisfied with the results we are getting from the street car 
sdvertising we are doing with your Company throughout the South, In 
fact, the growth of our business in this section is far in advance of our 
expectations, as we were under the impression that there could not be a 
@reat demand for goods such as ours in the Sunny South, 

As to whether we are using other advertising mediums . 
in connection with the street oars would say, we are not, as we consider 
the street cars to be the best advertising proposition in the South, 
for the reason that newspapers are net sold for less than 54 each,- 
which is more than the average Southerner will spend each day, 

Again, the Southerners are of an easy going disposition, 
and are more inclined to read advertisements in cars than their Northern 
brothers, 

Assuring you that it gives us pleasure to be able to 
advise you of the satisfactory results, which assures the continuance of' 
our pleasant relations with your Company, we aré, 

Yours very truly, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


Clby 4 Mea 


President, 
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A Monument of Accurc 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Express recently issued a little volume containing @e in! 
the American Newspaper Directory for December, 1901. The beauty of the , its 
valued, and a consideration of its contents will lead many to a better appreciation die ex 
ous revisions through the thirty-four years that have passed since it‘was establis TI 
paper circulations something after the manner adopted by the mercantile agencies fffating 

The work of the Directory has been conducted with zeal and honesty @ tot 
thousand dollars. On the eighteenth page of the little book here referred to the wa sum 


Many newspapers object to making definite statements of thegpirct 
papers. Two strong reasons can be given for their objection: trgful 
placed against unscrupulous ones, and, t90, the high-class paper is Wely 1 
competitor of lower grade when the bare figures are prii.ted. The 'fffal 
merit in those objections, does not think it outweighs the advantag¢to b 
therefore, it furnishes full reports. It believes that the system djptec 
Directory obviates, so far as possible, the injustices .ikely to occurgany 
and that it is better for the scrupulous publisher to furnish the full rqprt. 
the case of some of those who decline. The Zxress believes thithe 
endeavors honestly and with great ability to put the facts before its mers 
is infallible. It thinks the Directory is much the most conservative jf sz 
it believes that it sometimes makes mistakes in its estimates, and thafom 
which it has to accept are deceptive. The instances of such fallaciegf it: 
as a whole the work is a monument of accuracy and intelligence. 





A new edition of the American Newspaper Directory, per 
and will be ready on Wednesday, April 16th, and will be d@ver 
paid, on receipt of price—FIVE DOLLARS. 


: Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pudlishers, 10 SPHicE 
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uacy and Intelligence. 


ining @e interesting facts and figures concerning notable newspapers, culled from 
, its merit as a specimen of bookmaking, will cause it to be preserved and 
excellent work done by the American Newspaper Directory in its continu- 
















stablis§| This Directory was the first attempt ever made to rate and compare news- 
ncies fffating credits. 

mnesty # total cost, from beginning until the present time, of fully eight hundred 
the wa summarizes the work and the merits of the Directory as follows: 


irculations. Among the objectors are some of the best of 
ul statements are liable to disadvantageous comparison when 
ly to suffer by comparison with its 

ffalo Express, though it recognizes 

o be obtained by frankness. And, BAA 
ted by the American Newspaper 
any groupings of different classes, 
Injustice is likely to occur in : _ 
he American Newspaper Directory ° 


onal 








> its Miers ; but it does not believe that it 
ative Ji safe guide for the advertiser; but Arn 
d th#fome of the circulation statements CAN 
lacie$f its part are very rare, though, and Nisa 
= en TOR 
ory;iver 2,000 pages, is now in press ' 
ye d@vered to any address, carriage 902 

. res 


> Spice STREET, NEW YOks. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ssued a Wednesday. Ten cents a 
Subscri rice, five dollars a year, 
v7 ars a hundred. No back 


ter Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to ise @ new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

tarPu Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ Ink for the benefit of adv; vg. trons may,on 
aqptigiion. obtain special co: ential terms. 

t= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 

ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because ammo one has 

subscribed in his name, Every pai ~ stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid fo: 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; 1 measure; display 5V cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. Special 
position twent; “ave per cent additional, if zrant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OrFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50 52 Ludgate Hil', E.C. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 2%, 1902. 


From the standpo?nt of experi- 
ence the profitless ad is often high- 
ly profitable. 











Wise advertisers draw a large 
part of their profits from the ex- 
periences of others, 





ADVERTISING is a trade tonic that 
can be depended upon to remove 
sluggish stocks if given in doses 
of the proper size, at the right in- 
tervals through the proper me- 
diums. 





THE people who read PrInt- 
ERS’ INK are business people who 
believe in advertising. They are 
the leading advertisers in the 
country. Printers’ INK is read by 
these people for ideas and sugges- 
tions and information which can 
be used to advantage in advertis- 
ing and increasing the prestige of 
their businesses. 


IN a country where intelligence 
is the rule, it seems strange that 
so many advertisers should per- 
sist in offering goods ‘cheap” 
when “low-priced” is meant. It is 
worse still when they offer to sell 
“cheaper” than their competitors. 
The public has long since reached 
the conclusion that what is 
“cheap” is dear at any price. This 
is an age when the universal sen- 
timent is favorable to paying a fair 
price for labor and also for the 
product-of labor. Men now look 
to quality and believe when they 
buy, they pay the full price for 
what they get. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ONE way to get people to re- 
member you is to fail to give sat- 
isfaction. A displeased customer 
will never forget you. 


To know how to write interest- 
ingly upon such lifeless and unin- 
teresting things as articles of trade 
and commerce requires a measure 
of ability that may not be acquired 
by the books. There must be an 
innate, a congenital gift in this di- 
rection. To be sure, cultivation 
and study will do much, but after 
all there must be a natural fitness 
for that kind of work. It is very 
doubtful if Shakespeare with ail of 
his colossal genius could have 
written successfully the advertise- 
ments, say, of Marshall Field or 
of John Wanamaker. 





Paper is really the third essen- 
tial of good printing. Many ad- 
vertisers seem to think that it is 
first. Poor presswork and taste- 
less composition are condoned so 
long as the booklet or folder is 
printed upon expensive stock. The 
main factor in good advertising 
literature, however, is artistic com- 
position, with presswork next. A 
printer who knows his trade will 
produce good effects upon every- 
thing above common wood-pulp 
print, and while it is not advisable 
to skimp advertising literature in 
the item of paper, it is best to con- 
sider it after the presswork and 
typesetting. 


CALENDERED paper is much prized 
by advertisers, and seems to be a 
sort of symbol of elegance. For the 
majority of purposes, however, it 
is not nearly so desirable as rough 
stock, or even common book paper 
of good weight. It is fragile, for 
one thing, prone to split in the 
mails or when folded. Staples do 
not hold in its brittle texture, and 
when it is used in a catalogue the 
volume does not wear well. It is 
easily soiled, and does not give 
sharp contrasts to type matter. 
Good books are seldom printed 
upon it. There is nothing that will 
equal it for fine half-tones, but 
this is its only legitimate purpose 
in advertising literature. Almost 
any other variety is preferable for 
type work. 


A 
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THE well worded, carefully dis- 
played and prudently placed ad 
tells people just what they want to 
be told, in the way they’d like to 
hear about it and just when they 
are ready to know about it. 





Ir you’re making money with- 
out advertising you must have a 
pretty good sort of business, the 
putting of which before the pub- 
lic in the proper manner, through 
the proper mediums, would surely 
make money faster for you. 


Tue News hit upon an effective 
method of keying department store 
ads not long ago, and the results 
from it were very satisfactory, al- 
beit a bit costly. Siegel-Cooper 
advertised an electric bell outfit at 
fifty-five cents, but one of the fig- 
ures dropped out of the last edi- 
tion of the paper and made a 
“startling reduction” to five cents. 
Many persons called for the bells 
at that price, and those who would 
not condone the error were sup- 
plied at the advertised rate and 
asked to leave their names and ad- 
dresses in substantiation of the 
firm’s claim for rebate. The News 
paid back nearly $100 for the error. 
The system, with palpable varia- 
tions, could be used by other large 
department stores to test the pull- 
ing powers of a certain paper on a 
certain day. 





No author is certain as to the 
reception a book will get from the 
public until after the public has 
seen and proved it. So an ad- 
vertiser cannot know when he 
offers a new thing through the 
medium of newspapers, whether 
it surely will bring profit to him. 
Yet-it is true that if the advertiser 
really has a good thing he will se- 
cure returns in paying quantity, 
for a good thing is just what the 
people are after. The novelty of 
the object offered instead of being 
a bar to its sale would tend to in- 
crease returns. Men always have 
had to take chances on everything 
which runs into the future. But 
the future may be predicted of 
fairly well through the light of 
the past, and the past declares that 
the man who has a good thing can 
sell it if he advertises it properly. 


ADVERTISING should voice the 
sentiment of the business, and that 
sentiment should be as purposeful 
as possible. 





One of the useful things which 
everyone ought to know is how 
to tie the various forms of 
cravats. Yet few haberdashers 
offer instructions in the art. A 
neat booklet containing plain dia- 
grams and descriptions of the vari- 
ous maneuvers necessary in tying 
bows, four-in-hands and ascots, 
would be one of the most accept- 
able bits of advertising literature 
that a clothier or haberdasher 
could devise. 


For the purpose of promoting 
the use of postal money orders in 
mail order transactions, the post- 
office department furnishes, free 
of cost, money order application 
blanks upon which the name and 
address of the payee are conspic- 
uously printed in red ink. These 
are sent in any reasonable quantity 
upon request through a money 
order  postoffice. Experiments 
have shown that when a blank is 
sent with catalogues, bills or ad- 
vertising literature the recipient 
uses it instead of sending currency 
or stamps. These _ application 
blanks are printed in any foreign 
language desifed. 


Tue New York Journal, World 
and Herald are bending all their 
energies to be first in the esteem 
of children. Within the past 
month the character of their Sun- 
day editions has been radically 
changed. Each publishes a large 
children’s supplement, and several 
entirely new novelties in color 
work have been evolved and pat- 
ented. One of these is the invis- 
ible ink which appears when damp- 
ened. Another is a water color 
paint which is printed upon the 
paper in the ordinary manner, but 
which can be rubbed off upon a 
brush and used like the cake colors 
in small paint boxes, while a third 
is an invisible ink which appears 
when rubbed with a lead pencil 
or a_ silver coin. Twenty-five 
clerks are kept busy answering 
children’s letters at the Journal 
office. 
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Goop advertising can make old 
things appear fresher and more 
desirable to the customer than new 
things would without advertising, 
because good advertising creates 
an interest before the goods are 
actually seen, which often goes a 
long way toward making a sale. 

RE 


A TRUTHFUL statement of your 
claims, advertised in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, from week to week, will reach 
a great many advertisers at once. 
It will secure success in a compar- 
atively short time. PRINTERS’ INK 
will do this because it comes near- 
er to being read by everybody in- 
terested in advertising than any 
other paper. It carries weight too. 

re emer 


Durinc the. recent winter a 
Washington merchant instructed 
his clerk to prepare a window card 
announcing that 35 cent snow 
shovels would be sold for 25 cents. 
The youth, intent on getting the 
selling price correct, inadvertently 


wrote “25 cent snow shovels for 
25 cents.’ At first the merchant 
was wroth at the young man’s 


stupidity, but after selling several 

snow shovels to customers who 

seemed pleasantly impressed with 

the honesty of the announcement 

he concluded there was some me- 

thod in the clerk’s madness. 
———~— 


Four dailies are published in 
Troy, N. Y. One, the Record, 
appears morning and evening. The 
other three, viz., Standard, Press 
and Times, are evening only. Once 
the Times held a position as one 
of the leading newspapers of the 
Empire State; afterwards the 
Press did not hesitate to claim a 
larger sale than was enjoyed by 
the Times. Comparatively few 
people are familiar with the name 
of the Troy Record, yet, according 
to the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, it has a circulation larger 
than the combined issue of the 
Standard, Press and Times. The 
most ready explanation of this 
fact, if it is a fact, may be found in 
the circumstance that it is sold 
at a lower price. One thing is 
certain, the Record is the only 
Troy daily that appears to be will- 
ing to allow the public to know 
how many copies it does print. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


ADVERTISING is not so much a 
matter of springing upon the read- 
er unawares, startling him with a 
so-called novel ad, as of consulting 
his habits and stepping in with 
a sane, quiet bit of argument when 
he has leisure to consider it. 

THE Postoffice Department has 
recently cancelled the certificate of 
entry to second-class privileges ac- 
corded to Nichols’ Monthly of 
Chicago, a mail-order journal hav- 
ing a “B” circulation in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, that is 
exceeding 40,000, but claimed by 
the publishers to have issued in 
excess of 200,000. The ground 
for exclusion is asserted to be that 
it is “designed primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes.” The Decem- 
ber issue was said to have been 
500,000 copies. The Department 
has also excluded the Paragon 
Monthly, published in. New York 
City by the Paragon Publishing 
Co., and accorded by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory an aver- 
age issue in 1901 of 400,166 copies. 
The ground for this exclusion is 
asserted to be that the publication 
had no legitimate list of subscrib- 
ers. These are hard times for the 
so-called mail-order journals. 





Cicero said that the poet is born 
and that the orator is made. The 
great statesman and orator was 
but half right. First-class men in 
any line, whether orators, or poets, 
or adwriters, are born to it, or 
they do not “get there.” Knowl- 
edge of the vernacular is a good 
thing, experience in writing is 
wonderfully helping, but after all 
one must have the innate sense, 
the birthright quality of under- 
standing what things are, of de- 
scribing them, of understanding 
the human mind and how to win 
and persuade it to a given object. 
One may be the-best sort of an 
editorial writer, he may eclipse his 
fellows as a reporter, and he may 
have won renown as a writer of 
novels, and yet be the veriest sort 
of a failure as a writer of adver- 
tisements. It is of no use to ask 
why this is so any more than it is 
to inquire why one man _ should 
excel as an inventor, or another as 
a soldier. 


. 
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Tue “dry” facts about an arti- 
cle are not dry to the man who 
contemplates paying out money 
for the purchase of the article. 


ADVERTISING in PRINTERS’ INK 
will introduce you to most every- 
body in this country who is an ad- 
vertiser, and tell your story to 
them strongly, effectively and with 
profit. 





In all advertising, nothing is so 
striking as the fact that successful 
advertisers know why they do 
certain things. Each has a sys- 
tem and a firm faith in it. This 
system comprises the campaign as 
a whole, each separate ad used in 
the campaign and each statement 
made in every ad. Each bit of ad- 
vertising is thought out according 
to carefully constructed theories, 
put into practice, thought out 
again and sent forth to do its 
work. And _ such advertising is 
successful. For the advertiser has 
confidence—and he knows why he 
does things. 


Wotstan Drixey, advertising 
manager of the Library Bureau, 
530 Atlantic avenue, Boston, sends 
out a sixty page booklet, 7x10 
inches, which describes the firm’s 
system of vertical filing for cor- 
respondence and other documents. 
Library Bureau advertising is dis- 
tinct. It has a simple typographi- 
cal dress that nobody seems to be 
successful in imitating, though few 
styles are so worthy of being fol- 
lowed. It is also notable for illus- 
trations that illustrate. The 
present volume tells its story once 
in the pictures, and then tells it 
again in greater detail in the clear, 
interesting text. The indexing 
and filing systems of the Library 
Bureau may be simple enough in 
operation, but the task of describ- 
ing them is a rather complex one. 
Probably none but a professional 
adwriter can appreciate how much 
labor goes into the condensation 
and the arrangement of the many 
facts in such a piece of business 
literature, and how hopelessly 
chaotic a thing it would become 
in unskilled hands. The New 
York office of the Library Bureau 
is at 377 Broadway. 


Tue Chemical and Electrical 
Company, 415 Lexington avenue, 
New York, is sending out an edi- 
tion of one million cloth bound 
books describing their Electrozone 
and Meditrina, and giving symp- 
toms of and treatment for diseases 
for which they are designed. The 
volume is not so much an adver- 
tisement as a handbook, and the 
company believe that it will be pre- 
served for its own sake. It is the 
intention to mail a new edition 
every year. A postal goes with 
each copy of this first issue, and 
those who desire succeeding issues 
are requested to send in their ad- 
dresses. The book contains 100 
pages, is well printed and illustrat- 
ed, and would seem to be an effec- 
tive sort of advertising. It is un- 
derstood that 300,000 have already 
been mailed. The distribution is 
confined to Greater New York and 
its suburbs. 





Tue Banner Buggy Company, 
St. Louis, issues an extremely 
handsome ‘catalogue, in which are 
incorporated a mass of concise in- 
formation and several very com- 
mendable novelties. One of the 
most striking of the latter is the 
device of printing illustrations of 
each vehicle in black upon a tint 
landscape, the same block being 
used throughout the entire vol- 
ume. The effect is good, and the 
economy is noteworthy. The 
whole book has been compiled 
with a view to furnishing useful 
information to dealers, and the 
special and general merits of Ban- 
ner Buggies are described and il- 
lustrated in very clear fashion. 
The one fault of the catalogue 
would seem to be its shane—for it 
is circular. A round book is cer- 
tain to attract attention at first 
sight, but is likely to become 
somewhat tiresome in the course 
of a year, being unwieldly and 
“freaky.” It takes up room and 
cannot be filed away with more 
conventional catalogues. In the 
Little Schoolmaster’s opinion the 
expense of die-cutting was hardly 
justified. In all other respects, 
however, it is worthy of praise, 
and especial credit is due the 
Samuel F. Myerson Company, of 
St. Louis, for the printing. 
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An old axiom modernized would 
read “out of the newspapers out 
of mind.” 





Oscar E. BINNER is still re- 
ceiving columns of gratuitous ex- 
pert advice about how he ought to 
conduct his own business and 
make Lifebuoy Soap advertising 
pay. 


PriINTERS’ INK does not go to 
the office boy or a_ subordinate 
clerk. It goes straight to the man 
who authorizes the advertising 
and spends the firm’s money for 
advertising. If it is the managing 
partner of the firm who orders the 
advertising, that is the man Print- 
ERS’ INK goes to. If it is the man 
who is not a partner, but the ad- 
vertising manager, that is the man 
Printers’ INK goes to. This is 
one reason why it pays a paper to 
advertise in Printers’ INK. 


Tue big department stores of 
Chicago report that a number of 
papers in the smaller towns and 
cities refuse to take their adver- 
tisements, although cash may ac- 
company the orders, upon the 
ground that they owe this pro- 
scription to their home merchants. 
Of course, one knows that the 
United States Courts have de- 
clared that no paper may discrim- 
inate against advertisers of any 
given class. It is permissible for 
a newspaper to decline to accept 
any advertisements coming from 
all of any class, but it may not 
make “fish of one or fowl of an- 
other.” Such action would result 
in denial to such a discriminating 
paper the second-class postage 
privilege of the Postoffice De- 
partment, if the matter were 
pressed. But outside and beyond 
this comes the thought, where is 
the logic of such suicidal policy on 
the part of the country papers? 
Competition is the potentiality of 
trade. If the country merchant be 
not able to compete in prices with 
the city merchant it.is well that he 
get out of the way. The merchant 
who depends upon the editor to 
keep him from bankruptcy, and 
the editor who thinks he can per- 
form this impossible task, both 
will pass into the hands of the 
sheriff. 


‘PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


THE old-time circulation war, 
with its flaunting of preposterous 
claims and its volleys of scathing 
epithets, is no longer a feature of 
journalism, even in the backwoods. 
When publishers learned that the 
public liked its news condensed 
and preferred to read philosophy 
in the original philosophers, they 
also found that it cared practically 
nothing for publishers’ enmities. 
As for advertisers. when rival pub- 
lishers begin to wash dirty linen, 
they go to the pages of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory for the 
truth—and always find it as near 
as it can be ascertained through 
methods which are the result of a 
third of a century’s experience. 





One of the Little Schoolmaster’ s 
young men was interviewing an 
advertising manufacturer recently. 
He had lately gone into newspa- 
pers with an article of woman’s 
wear, and the subject of New 
York dailies was taken up. The 
manufacturer mentioned two or 
three that he was using profitably. 
“How about the Journal?’ sug- 
gested the reporter. The question 
was evaded and the manufacturer 


went into praises of another pa-. 


per. The reporter persisted, and 
presently asked the question again. 
“How about the Journal? Have 
you ever tried it?” The manu- 
facturer hesitated a moment, and 
then said: “Well, yes; I am using 
it—unfortunately. I don’t care to 
have my name printed to what I 
say about the Journal, for I don't 
believe in its methods and editor- 
ial policy. It is sensational, in bad 
taste and, I sincerely believe, an 
instrument of actual evil. If other 
papers are entitled to be called 
educators the Journal is certainly 
a miseducator. But it pays, and 
I can’t afford to keep out of it. It 
reaches the people. I see men, 
women and children reading it on 
the streets, the cars, the ferry 
boats, the suburban ttrains. I 
know that it goes into the homes 
and interests women. I don’t at 
all approve of the methods by 
which it attains its enormous cir- 
culation, but I can’t go against re- 
sults. It may be pernicious, but 
it is immensely profitable.” 
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Ir your paper has claims that en- 
title it to recognition by advertis- 
ers, and those claims or particular 
merits are supported by facts and 
figures, advertise in Printers’ INK 
and you will be certain of getting 
a share of advertising appropria- 
tions. 





One of the bits of cut-and-dried 
advertising advice which seldom 
appears nowadays is the old axiom 
about never letting up during the 
dull season. Widespread prosper- 
ity throughout the United States 
has made the average merchant 
almost forget that there is such a 
thing as the dull ‘season. 


ProsPeRITy at home and de- 
pression abroad are cited as the 
principal causes of the continued 
fall in the exportation of manu- 
factures of iron and steel. Two 
items in the exports of the United 
States now show a marked reduc- 
tion compared with those of last 
year—corn, and manufactures of 
iron and steel. Exportations of 
corn in the eight months ending 
with February, 1902, amounted, ac- 
cording to the preliminary figures 
of the Bureau of Statistics, just 
issued, to only 29,912,875 bushels, 
against 132,624,859 bushels in the 
corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, the value being 
in the eight months ending with 
February, 1902, $13,683,000, against 
$60,621,569 last year, a reduction 
in this single item of $46,938,360. 
This reduction, of course, was 
caused by the shortage in the corn 
crop due to the drought of last 
summer. The other important 
item in which a reduction is ap- 
parent is manufactures of iron and 
steel. The exports under this 
head are for the seven months 
ending with January 1902, sixteen 
million dollars below those of the 
corresponding months of last year, 
being $57,310,128 for the seven 
months ending with January, 1902, 
against $73,616,467 in the seven 
months ending with January, 1901. 
This decrease in the value of iron 
and steel exports is said by those 
interested in the iron and steel in- 
dustry of the United States to be 
as easily explained as the decrease 
in the exportations of corn. 


THE LAST DROP IN THE 
WELL. 


The first conspicuous general 
advertising agent in the United 
States was Volney B. Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer had offices in Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia. 

When Mr. Palmer died his suc- 
cessor in Boston was Mr. S. R. 
Niles 

In New York and Philadelphia 
his business was taken over by a 
firm named Joy, Coe & Company. 

Mr. Joy represented the New 
York end and Mr. Coe the Phila- 
delphia end. 

Mr. Coe later became associat- 
ed with younger partners, under 
the firm name of Coe, Wetherell 
& Smith. 

Mr. Smith died. Mr. Coe died. 
Mr. Wetherell died, and N. W. 
Ayer & Son bought the good will, 
what there was of it. 

Mr. S. R. Niles also died— 
much regretted. 

In New York Mr. Joy had an 
office in the Tribune Building. As- 
sociated with him was W. W. 
Sharpe, who, on the death of Mr. 
Joy, sueceeded to the business. 

When the new Tribune Building 
was erected Mr. Sharpe took of- 
fices elsewhere, but is still doing 
business under the firm name of 
W. W. Sharpe & Co., and is, con- 
sequently, the last living represen- 
tative of the first American adver- 
tising agent, Volney B. Palmer. 

——~~+oo——_—— 

Jupicious advertising is the sus- 
taining force of the winners in all 
contests for business greatness. 

——_+o>—__——_ 

PropLeE of this country have 
been educated to go to the news- 
papers to find where to go for 
what they need. This is so true 
that no well informed man will 
deny it. It follows that the adver- 
tiser who uses the newspapers will 
get the customers. This does not 
mean that the newspaper is the 
only means for successful adver- 
tising, but it is the universally ap- 
proved medium, although some 
who believe in it may employ other 
methods as well. All believe in 
its merit, while all do not give pre- 
eminence to any other one method. 
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THE “MAGAZINE OF MYS- 
TERIES.” 

Despite old saws about advice 
being the one thing that people 
find more pleasure in giving than 
ja receiving, there is at present a 
very lively market for advice of 
every sort, more especially if it be 
dished up in the form of a maga- 
zine. Advice is almost the sole 
literary commodity of Success, 
while the Saturday Evening Post 
and many humbler periodicals are 
making a profitable business of su- 
pervising the marksmanship of the 
young idea. 

The last variation in this field 
is the Magazine of Mysteries, a 
monthly published by Thompson 
& Company, 22 North William 
street, New York. Since its first 
number, which appeared last May, 
it is said to have acquired a guar- 
anteed circulation of 50,000 copies 
monthly, and is growing at the 
rate of two or three hundred paid 
subscriptions per day. 

Its make-up and policy are 
unique. Its publishers call it a 
“spiritual magazine,” and point to 
the fact that it prints three times 
as much religious matter,as any 
other publication. But its gamut 
is wide. On the one hand it is 
practically orthodox Methodist or 
Baptist, while upon the other it 
reaches into the occult regions of 
astrology, palmistry, faith healing, 
spiritualism, telepathy and Hindoo 
mysticism, leaving no gap between. 
In tone it is optimistic, teaching 
its readers to breathe properly, eat 
wholesome food, avoid medicines 
and cultivate kindness to all crea- 
tures. It wants its subscribers to 
live a hundred years at least. Upon 
its office staff are an astrologer 
who casts horoscopes, an expert 
who explains the psychic mean- 
ing of handwriting, a student of 
Morpheus who interprets dreams, 
and a Brotherhood of Seven An- 
cient Mystic Adepts who send a 
premium of success vibrations and 
gladdening thoughts, upon the re- 
ceipt of each subscription. 

“When we launched the Maga- 
zine of Mysteries last May we set 
aside $50, 000 to establish it upon 
solid lines,’ said Mr. William J. 
Thompson recently. “Its projec- 
tors were men of experience in 


publishing, and knew that money 
was required for a firm founda- 
tion. Mr. Ellis, of the C. E. Ellis 
Company, publishers of the Gen- 
tiewoman, Park’s Floral Maga- 
sine, the Paragon Monthly and 
other periodicals, is its proprietor, 
while I am at the head of the pub- 
lishing company. The name and 
the leading idea were evolved 
gradually between all of us. The 
first number was somewhat differ- 
ent from the present magazine, 
and we were not wholly aware of 
the vast patronage that awaited an 
optimistic, undenominational peri- 
odical. With the appearance of the 
initial number, however, we dis- 
covered our field. Ail over the 
world there are thinking men and 
women who are seeking advanced 
ideas in religion, and the Maga- 
sine of Mysteries furnished spir- 
itual food for them. The idea was 
new, as we intended it should be, 
and the public took hold of it at 
once. It was so new, in fact, that 
it could never have succeeded five 
years ago. 

“During the summer we did lit- 
tle toward developing our field. 
Mr. Ellis was in Europe and I was 
sick of typhoid. With the coming 
of autumn we took hold in earn- 
est. Mr. Ellis assumed entire edi- 
torial management, and the work 
has appealed so strongly to him 
that he has given it most of his 
time since. We began an adver- 
tising campaign in leading maga- 
zines and dailies for the purpose 
of reaching thinking people. Some 
of the monthlies and a few news- 
papers refused our copy, condemn- 
ing us as ‘fakes’ without even ex- 
amining the paper itself, but we 
are overcoming this prejudice and 
establishing our reputation for 
honesty. Among other mediums 
we used Printers’ INK, and I be- 
lieve that we are one of a very 
few advertisers who have used the 
Little Schoolmaster’s space to 
reach readers and obtain subscrib- 
ers. We acted upon the assump- 
tion that your publication went to 
thinking people, and the results 
have justified our theory. To-day 
we have 30.000 paid subscribers 
upon our lists, while our news 
stand sales approximate 20,000 
copies monthly. We have attract- 






— 
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ed the attention of ministers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, Roman Catholic 
priests, literary men, _ editors, 
teachers and every other class of 
thinkers. Our subscribers are 
found among the rich and the 
poor alike, but we believe that we 
have a patronage totally unlike 
that of any other periodical. The 
ordinary magazine—and more par- 
ticularly the ten-cent magazine— 
is made simply to entertain. Read- 
ers change from one to the other. 
But the Magasine of Mysteries 
furnishes spiritual sustenance. It 
takes firm hold upon the people 
who read it. I have been in the 
publishing business a good many 
years, but until the Magazine of 
Mysteries was started I had never 
known people to voluntarily so- 
licit subscriptions and refuse a 
commission upon them. Much of 
our growth is due to missionary 
work of this kind. Readers of 
means also send in two, three, five 
and ten dollars, and ask us to send 
the paper to people who are too 
poor to pay for it. This money is 
applied upon subscriptions for 
others who write and say that 
they cannot afford to subscribe, 
but wish us to know that they ap- 
preciate our work. One wealthy 
woman has offered us a plot of 
ground, asking us to build a home 
for people who need rest, and I do 
not doubt but that we could raise 
almost any amount for such pur- 
poses. Now, these people are go- 
ing to stay upon our lists year in 
and year out, indefinitely. 

“We preach cheerfulness and 
advise our readers to attend some 
church—it matters little which de- 
nomination, so long as they are 
identified with a religious body 
that is trying to make the world 
better. Let them be Bhuddists if 
it will add to their usefulness and 
happiness. We receive thousands 
of letters filled with the most sa- 
cred confidences—spiritual doubts 
and questionings, troubles between 
husbands, wives, parents, children, 
brothers, sisters and lovers. We 
treat them in confidence as sacred. 
There is a large staff downstairs, 
headed by Dr. Torrey, which an- 
swers all these letters, sending ad- 
vice and little tracts that we have 
had reprinted, advising sensible 


diet, hygienic living and cultiva- 
tion of will power. I believe that 
we spend more money upon our 
subscribers after we have received 
their subscription fee than any 
other periodical in the world. Our 
astrologer is one of the best in the 
country, and we have other feat- 
ures of a similar nature. 

“Our March number contained 
the first advertising that we have 
accepted. It has been our inten- 
tion to take advertising, but we 
have refused several thousands of 
dollars’ worth because we wished 
to be in a position to assure re- 
sults. When advertisers go into 
a publication that is not firmly es- 
tablished they are usually disap- 
pointed, and the reputation of the 
medium suffers for some time af- 
ter it has really begun to pay. We 
mean to take none but clean ad- 
vertising from reliable firms—we 
want nothing but the highest 
classes. We refuse medicine ads 
of all sorts because our readers do 
not believe in medicines, and we 
do not want the cheap grade of 
mail order patronage. Liquors, 
cures and all objectionable matter 
will also be debarred. We claim 
to be more careful of our adver- 
tising columns than any religious 
paper in the United States. 

“We have had some prejudice 
to fight among newsdealers, but 
the demands for the paper have 
become so great that all of them 
are now glad to sell it. In fact, 
some of them order direct, finding 
it impossible to obtain sufficient 
supplies through the news compa- 
nies. We have just made the mag- 
azine non-returnable, and the com- 
panies prefer to lose some sales 
rather than overstock. 

“With every subscription receipt 
that we send out is included a half 
dozen small slips outlining our 
aim and policy, and we find that 
these have got us a great number 
of subscriptions. People who re- 
ceive them mail them to friends, 
and they in turn fill out the appli- 
cation.” 


ALL READ IT. 


No waste circulation in local week- 
lies. All are read from end to end ev- 
ery issue, and by every member of the 
*-—-ily, including the help.—Charles N. 
Kent, 











CHURCH ADVERTISING. 


Commenting upot upon the account 
of a debate recently held in a 
Massachusetts church over the 
question of church advertising, a 
correspondent writes: 

It seems to me that the ques- 
tion of church advertising is much 
like that of all advertising. It is 
a matter of the quality of goods. 
The advertising campaign of a 
business begins in the stock, 
prices and service. The advertis- 
ing campaign of a church should 
begin with the pastor and the 
spiritual fare that is to be offered 
to the public. 

Sensational methods, as a rule, 
are not advisable. The common- 
place announcements in Saturday 
papers must be improved upon 
and made more inviting, but the 
ultra-advanced style assumed by 
some commercial advertising will 
only work harm to a church. It 
would be hard to say just how 
much vive can be put into church 
advertising and still keep it within 
the bounds demanded by dignity. 
Not many years ago there was a 
minister in Detroit, Mich., who 
set out to fill his empty, dignified 
church with live, flesh-and-blood 
human auditors. He proposed an 
orchestra to supplement the choir, 
making announcements -in_ the 
daily papers. His congregation 
shivered in apprehension. But he 
held to his purpose, secured the 
orchestra, outlined his plans to 
the reporters and went ahead. “If 
music doesn’t bring them,” he 
said, “I'll give them a free lunch 
—and if that won't fetch them in 
I'll tap a keg of beer. It seems to 
me that a good many of the peo- 
ple who ought to come to this 
church are beer-drinkers.” This 
plan was never put into full ef- 
fect, of course, but the hubbub 
raised by the papers filled his 
church in a month. 

Now, this might be called sen- 
sational advertising, but in reality 
it did not harm, and served to 


build up that particular congrega- 
tion. The methods used to reach 
outsiders proved to them that the 
minister had live, interesting ser- 
vices. I think that the whole ques- 
tion turns on the services—‘the 
There is too much plati- 


goods.” 
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tude preached, and it is not calcu- 
lated to interest those outside of 
churches. The outsider is usually 
intelligent, for he sepnds the 
church hours in reading. In or- 
der to interest him the church 
must give him matter just as good 
as the Sunday papers, plus human 
companionship. The church may 
never be able to “convert” him, 
yet it can draw him into good 
works and make him a better in- 
dividual. Therefore, the tendency 
to convert should be made sec- 
ondary to that of interest. Plain, 
human interest! People like “dif- 
ferent” sermons as well as “differ- 
ent’ ads and methods. This is a 
busy age. The minister of the ad- 
vertising church should endeavor 
to keep his congregation abreast 
of the times. Perhaps it would be 
well for him to use his greater 
leisure to study the week’s news, 
giving a brief, entertaining com- 
mentary of it every Sunday. 
Music should be another feature. 
The atmosphere of the church 
should be such that it will per- 
vade the man who answers _ its 
ads. In other words, it should of- 
fer him a “bargain” in church 
services. 

The advertising church should 
be thoroughly overhauled before 
it begins its campaign. The min- 
ister, the choir, ushers and con- 
gregation must all prepare a “‘fol- 
low-up” system that will make the 
actual publicity effective. When 
this system has been made sufh- 
ciently strong there need be lit- 
tle fear about the advertising. It 
may even err upon the side of the 
“yellow.” If it does, it will the 
more readily attract. The impres- 
sion given by one or two visits 
will dispel any false deductions. 
—— 


An advertising appropriation 
must be guarded as though it 
were Shylock’s money. There is 
no charity in advertising. There 
are nine worthless mediums to one 
good one, and of the many good 
ones there are nine in ten that are 
worthless for a specified purpose. 
The advertiser who is most suc- 
cessful in diverting his appropria- 
tion from unprofitable mediums is 
the one who gets the greatest re- 
turn from it. 
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In the railroad cars everybody scans 
the daily paper, and almost everybody 
leaves the same daily in the cars. 

It is a different story with the local 
weekly. That is read from end to end 
by every person in the home; not hur- 
riedly skimmed over by the head of 
the family only. There are local items 
which interest all and which they would 
dislike to miss under any circumstances. 


The country people of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States can only be satisfactorily communicated 
with through these local papers of their homes—1,500 local 
weeklies—reaching one million families each issue. What 
they are and how to do it mailed for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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TWELFTH WEBK. 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition sixteen competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in 
this issue of the Little School- 
master. Of these, the one repro- 
duced on the opposite page is 
thought to be the best submitted 
during the respective week. This 
ad was considered best notwith- 
standing the fact that the Little 
Schoolmaster is of opinion that the 
elimination of the first headline of 
the ad would have given it ad- 
ditional strength. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by G. Tyler Mairs, 765 
Fourth avenue, Troy, N. Y., and 
it appeared in the Druggists’ Di- 
gest for March, 1902. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the hold- 
er to a paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK, good for 
one year from date of presenta- 
tion, was sent to Mr. Mairs when 
the marked copy of the paper was 
received. Two additional cou- 
pons, one to Mr. Mairs and one 
to the advertising manager of the 
Digest, were sent in accordance 
with the terms of the competition 
when a selection of the best ad for 
the twelfth week had been made. 

Mr. Mairs’ advertisement will 
now be placed on file, and it will 
have further consideration later 
on, as specifically provided in the 
regulations which govern the con- 
test. 

Each of the fifteen unsuccessful 


competitors for the honors of the 
twelfth week received a coupon 
good for one year’s subscription 
to Printers’ INK, as a partial con- 
sideration for their efforts in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the 
contest. 

Adwriters everywhere will be 
interested in the progress of this 
competition and in taking note of 
the genius and ability exhibited by 
the adsmiths, amateur or profes- 
sional, who take a part. An op- 
portunity is thereby offered to 
bright men to obtain an amount 
and quality of publicity which 
money could not easily buy. 

Amateur adsmiths will not fail 
to appreciate that the competition 
offers a rare opportunity to have 
their successful work passed upon, 
not only by the Little Schoolmas- 
ter in the Art of Advertising, but 
by all his pupils everywhere, and 
the class includes the successful 
advertisers of the civilized world. 

The ads which the competition 
for 1902 calls for need not neces- 
sarily be display ads—they may be 
short essays if one so prefers, pub- 
lished as provided in the condi- 
tions set forth elsewhere in this 
issue. 

ee Oe 
DOOLEY ON EDITORS. 

“°Tis a hard job,” said Mr. Dooley, 
“but ’tis a  facinatin’ wane ‘They’ se 
nawthin’ so hard as mindin’ ye’er own 
business, an’ an iditor niver has to do 
that.” 

“T shud think th’ wurruk wud kill 
thim,”’ said Mr. Hennessy, sadly. 

“Tt does,” said Mr. Dooley. “Manny 
gr-reat iditors is dead,” 
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The Pen that Writes an 
Ad Moves the World 








First-Class Advertisements 
are desired by all Merchants 


The people move towards your store according 
as your printed representative presents to them the 
merits of your establishment. 

What is wanted and wanted badly is a definite 
practical knowledge. PRINTERS’ INK gives it. 


RINTERS’ INK 


is published for the sole purpose of educating you to 
prepare such advertisements as tmove that world 
around your store, into it. 

PRINTERS’ INK is published in the interests of 
straightforward, honest advertising. 

It represents the best thought and endeavor of 
those who are developing publicity. 

PRINTERS’ INK teaches advertising by teaching 
its basic principles. 

It teaches you not only how to advertise, but 
how NOT to advertise. 

PRINTERS’ INK is published for the beginner 
and veteran alike. Modern business principles are 
given a conspicuous place in its columns. 

PRINTERS’ INK comes to you from 10 Spruce 
Street, New York City, each Wednesday, after you 
have sent 


THE PUBLISHERS 


Geo. P. Rowell @ Co. 


$5.00 for a year’s subscription 
A SAMPLE COPY costs only 5 two-cent 
stamps. Better send for one 





Written by G. Tyler Mairs, Troy, N. Y, 
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Printers’ Ink Competition for 1902. 


1 
The adsmith desiring to compete shail pre- 
pare an advertisement, such as he believes is 
calculated to influence the reader of it to be- 
come possessed with a desire to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ Ink—The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising. 
e 
When he has prepared his advertisement he 
shall cause it to be inserted in some newspaper. 
It does not matter in what paper or periodical 
it appears, who owns it, or what its circu- 
lation or influence, the only point insisted upon 
is that the adsmith who prepares the advertise- 
ment shall cause it to be inserted in a news- 
Paper or periodical of some sort. 


3 

When the advertisement has appeared as 
above specified, the adsmith competing shall 
send by mail a marked copy of the periodical 
in which he has caused the advertisement to 
appear, said copy to be addressed simply 
— Ink, No. 1o Spruce Street, New 

ork. 


4 

The adsmith shall also cut out a copy of the 
advertisement prepared by him, and inserted as 
above specified, and shall send the same ina 
sealed envelope, under letter postage, addressed 
to the editor of Printers’ Ink, together with 
his own name and address, and the name and 
date of issue of the paper or periodical in 
which the advertisement has appeared. 


5 
The editor of Printers’ Inx will on his 
part receive the advertisements and papers sent 
as above and take due note of each. 


6 

In acknowledgment of aid partial payment 
for such advertisement so submitted, a coupon 
shall be sent to the adsmith by return mail 
= for a copy of PrintgErs’ INK, to be sent 
or one year to any person whose name is 
written across the back of the coupon when re- 

turned for redemption. 


Every week the best advertisement that has 
been submitted up to the date of going to press 
will be reproduced in PrinTERs’ Ink for that 
date, together with the name of the adsmith by 
whom it was prepared. The name and date 
of the paper in which it appeared will also be 
stated, and two additional coupons, each good 
for a year’s paid in advance subscription to 
Printers’ INK will then be mailed, one to the 
adsmith and the other to the advertising man- 
ager of the paper in which the advertisement 
had insertion. These additional coupons can 
be used as presents to some one — to a 
preciate and be benefited by the weekly teach- 
ings of The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising. 


In the issue of Printers’ Iwx for the week 
following, a second advertisement will be pro- 
duced, being the best one sent in since the pre- 
vious selection was made, and another in issue 
of Printers’ Inx that follows, and so on until 
the competition is closed, and with the appear- 
ance of each of these issues, two additional 
coupons will be duly forwarded, each good fora 
year’s subscription to PRinTERs’ INK, to any 
address written on the back of the coupon when 
returned for redemption, one coupor being for 
the disposal of the writer of the advertisement 








for that week and the other for the business 
manager of the paper or periodical in which it 
appeared, ° 


Whenever it is thought that the competition 
has proceeded far enough, aud in any event 
not later than in December, 1902, there will be 
published in Printers’ INK the names and 
addresses of every adsmith who has been so for- 
tunate as to produce an advertisement that has 
been thought superior to any other sent in dur- 
ing any single week, and from among these 
there shall be chosen the twelve whose adver- 
tisements are thought to be superior to each 
and all of the others submitted, and thereupon 
the twelve will be asked to supply each a photo- 
graph of himself, from which it will be possible 
for The Little Schoolmaster to have made 
half-tone portraits for reproduction in Print- 
ERs’ Ink, and on the week following there will 
be reproduced reduced fac-similes of the twelve 
advertisements thought most deserving, and 
from among the twelve three will be selected, 
those which are thought more deserving than 
either of the other nine, and to the constructors 
of these three will be paid over cash prizes as 


follows : 

$100 to the adsmith 
who produced 

the ad that is deemed the 

best of all. 








$50 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is second in 
merit, 


$25 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is third in 
merit. 








10 
Of the twelve papers or periodicals in which 

these best twelve advertisements appeared, the 
six that are credited with the largest circulation 
in the latest issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shall each be entitled to the free in- 
sertion of a full-page advertisement in Print- 
ers’ Ink, for which the net cash price is one 
hundred dollars, said page advertising to be 
used when wanted within six months after the 
awards have been announced. 

11 

Every adsmith will make up his advertise. 

ment in his own way, and give it such space 
and display as fairly represents $5. the price of a 
year’s subscription to PrinTErs’ Inx, for every 
competitor will be entitled to a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ Ink, as part pay for his 
advertisement, even if he fails to secure one of 
the cash prizes. 

12 


There is no limit to the number of times that 
may be essayed by one adsmith. He may, if 
he chooses, make a new trial every week while 
the competition is open. Should one man con- 
struct all of the three advertisements that sur- 
pass the others in merit, there is no condition 
of the contest that would forbid the giving of 
all three prizes to one man. 
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Vf YOU WISH 


Advertise 
Anything 
Anywhere 

a Anytime 


WRITE TO 


Gero. P. RoweELt & Co. 


Advertising Agents, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


WHUTET WY VNTHT WeNteT 
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INVENTORS OF “THE CARD 
SYrOLEM.” 
INTERESTING BUSINESS OF THE LI- 
BRARY BUREAU DESCRIBED BY ITS 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 





“Where did the Library Bureau 
get its name?” an _ advertising 
man recently asked me. 

Twenty-six years ago the secre- 
tary of the American Library As- 
sociation undertook the business 
of providing equipment, supplies 
and professional assistance for li- 
braries. This was the beginning 
of the Library Bureau. 

Among other things, the Bureau 
made and supplied outfits for card 
catalogues, and its founders con- 
ceiving the idea that the same 
principle could be applied to busi- 
ness purposes, began to invent and 
put in use those commercial adap- 
tations of the card index idea 
which are now known as “The 
card system.” 

While the Bureau's library bus- 
iness increased prodigiously and 
it became the recognized head- 
quarters in the United States for 
library equipment. the great de- 
mand for its commercial systems 
soon created in the concern a 
distinct commercial department, 
which rapidly developed into the 
largest business of its kind in the 
world. 

Any one who has not investigat- 
ed the subject would be aston- 
ished at the extent to which Li- 
brary Bureau systems are now 
used to keep tab on human affairs 
—business, social, political, artis- 
tic and scientific. Library Bureau 
systems are used by many of the 
largest commercial and manufact- 
uring concerns in nearly every 
known business, by most of the 
fire and all the life insurance com- 
panies in the United States, Can- 
ada and Great Britain, many large 
banking, railroad, municipal and 
State institutions and every de- 
partment of the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington. 

The average man or woman can 
hardly’ be born, educated, married, 
killed or buried without its being 
noted in a Library Bureau muni- 
cipal record of births, marriages 
and deaths, or one of its school 
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and college record systems of 
cemetery card records. 

A delinquent tax payer may 
count on his name being duly 
checked up in a Library Bureau 
assessor’s list. If a man pawns 
his watch or gets into trouble 
with the police, the number of that 
watch will probably find its way 
through a Library Bureau pawn 
broking system until it comes into 
the man’s criminal record in a 
Library Bureau identification sys- 
tem, perhaps at the other end of 
the continent, together with a full 
account of his various aliases, mis- 
demeanors, marks, scars, moles 
and other interesting features. 

Man's accidents, diseases and 
misfortunes of all sorts are chron- 
icled in Library Bureau hospital 
and physicians’ records. Every 
patient, every complaint and every 
organ has its card history and 
cross references. Your dentist has 
the roof of your mouth and your 
surgeon the condition of your in- 
terior department carefully dia- 
grammed on Library Bureau card 
records. 

Your prosperity and _ frugality 
are also set forth card-wise on Li- 
brary Bureau savings bank rec- 
ords or real estate transfers, and 
if your credit rating is good it ap- 
pears in round figures on your 
tradesman’s Library Bureau credit 
system. 

Even your gas or electric bill is 
probably evolved from the cor- 
poration’s Library Bureau card 
records. But let it be distinctly 
borne in mind that this beneficent 
system is in no wise responsible 
for the “previous state” of your 
meter or the subsequent condition 
of your temper and finances. Of 
course the Library Bureau takes 
its own medicine. The card sys- 
tem links together the routine of 
our entire business through every 
department of our home offices 
and salesrooms in Boston, our 
four factories and our branch es- 
tablishments in New York, Chica- 
go, Philadelphia, | Washington, 


London and Manchester, Eng. 
Our advertising system keeps us 
in close touch with every cus- 
tomer and prospective purchaser. 
Our employment, order, factory, 
shipping, billing and credit sys- 


ees 
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tems, all based on the card index 
principle, save us an immense 
amount o: time and_ labor, pro- 
mote accuracy and classify much 
valuable information in the most 
available shape. By our corre- 
spondence system we can in one 
minute lay our hands on all the 
letters we ever received from any 
correspondent and copies of all we 
ever wrote him. Or we can im- 
mediately get all the correspond- 
ence, papers, documents and other 
information bearing on any par- 
ticular subject, the letters separate 
from the papers or all together; 
whatever we want all in one bunch 
and not mixed in with things we 
don’t want. Our thirty thousand 
open accounts we keep on a card 
ledger, which we post in half the 
time required for a book ledger. 
One man can do what would be 
two men’s work on a book ledger. 
A dozen men can work on it at 
once, and, if necessary, we could 
take off a trial balance in an hour. 

But .the card system is very 
much like one of Captain Cuttle’s 
“obserwations,” the point of which 
lies in “the application thereof.” 
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A so-called “handy” index or a 
disconnected accumulation of them 
does not constitute a card system, 
but is more likely to degenerate 
into a mass of red tape calculated 
to make a practical man throw up 
his hands at its complexity. The 
first all-important desideratum in 
a card system is that it be a sys- 
tem. No matter whether it con- 
sists of a single index or a hun- 
dred, each part should be in exact 
logical relation to all the others 
and to the entire routine of the 
business to which it is applied. A 
correct card system cannot, of 
course, be a purely theoretical af- 
fair framed to meet imaginary 
conditions. It must be based upon 
the actual requirements of the 
concern which is to use it. But at 
the same time it must be evolved 
from those fundamental general 
principles which experience has 
proven correct in practice, so that 
it will modify or do away with 
many of the unnecessary compli- 
cations which are sure to creep 
into the routine of almost any in- 
dividual concern. 
Wotstan DIxey. 
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BEST AGRICULTURAL 
NEWSPAPER. 





Printers’ INK has in the past 
few years awarded six sugar 
bowls to newspapers and trade pa- 
pers, and the recipients of these 
distinctions have often asserted 
the moral as well as direct busi- 
ness value that had accrued to 
them from these awards. 

A seventh award will be made 
within the next few months to the 
agricultural paper, weekly, semi- 
monthly, monthly or however is- 
sued, that better serves its purpose 
than any other as an educator and 
counsellor for our agricultural 
population, and best serves as an 
economical medium for communi- 
cating with that class through its 
columns and on the fairest terms, 
price and value considered. 

There are over five hundred ag- 
ricultural papers in the country, 
including dairy, horticulture, flori- 
culture, drainage and irrigation, 
live stock and horse publications. 

Publishers of agricultural pa- 
pers, or their friends, are invited 
to submit such claims for consid- 
eration at the hands of the Little 
Schoolmaster. 

In its issue of March 12, 1902, 
PRINTERS’ INK printed the follow- 
ing editorial: 

Printers’ INK has been announcing 
for a good many weeks now an inten- 
tion of awarding a Sugar Bowl to that 
agricultural paper that best serves its 
purpose as an instructor to the farmer 
and a means of communicating with 
him for the advertiser; but up to the 
present time not one of the agricult- 
ural papers has had the nerve to put 
forth a claim for the Bow!. There is 
one explanation of the possible em- 
barrassment. The Postoffice Department 
doesn’t allow newspaper men to send 
out their papers unless they are paid 
for, but it is pretty well understood that 
the agricultural papers only require a 
subscriber to pay once. After the farm- 
er gets his name down on the mailing 
list he need never pay any more unless 
he is, what the publishers of the agri- 
cultural newspapers call a “sucker.” 
This practice doubtless explains why the 
publishers of the agricultural newspa- 
pers are so modest about setting forth 
their virtues and also why the publish- 
ers of the old-fashioned agricultural 
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papers that are still alive find it so diffi- 
cult to hold on to more than a few 
hundred subscribers. 

A sworn declaration was received 
from Luther Tucker & Son, publishers 
of the Country Gentleman, above Al- 
bany, N. Y., taking exceptions to the 
statement, and also exhibiting satis- 
factory proofs that the subscription 
department of their publication is ex- 
actly conducted in a way that might 
be expected of the publishers of such 
a high-class medium. ‘The above edi- 
torial remarks by the Little School- 
master were never meant to apply to 
the Country Gentleman. 


“WaLiaces’ FaRMeER.” 

Des Mornes, Ia., Mar. 15, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Printers’ INK of March 12th, we 
note your editorial statement with re- 
gard to agricultural papers. It seems 
to us when a journal of the standing 
of Printers’ INK casts such a severe 
reflection upon tne papers of any par- 
ticular class it should call attention to 
the exceptions. It is entirely true that 
a great many agricultural papers are 
run after the plan of some of the mail 
order journals; that they aim to get 
farmers’ names on their lists in some 
way or other, sometimes putting it on 
without any excuse whatever, at other 
times by making a nominal rate for a 
trial subscription and continuing this 
subscription so-called until stopped with 
a club. 

There are, however, several agricultur- 
al papers that charge a fair price for sub- 
scriptions, that require pay in advance, 
and that stop when the time is out. 
Wallaces’ Farmer is one of this class. 
Our price for single subscriptions is 
$1 per year, our rate to other publish- 
ers and to club raisers is 75 cents. We 
do not permit anyone to accept any sub- 
scriptions: to Wallaces’ Farmer for less 
than 75 cents, and withdraw the rate 
from anyone who violates this rule. We 
require pay in advance for all subscrip- 
tions and stop every paper when the 
time for which it is paid has expired. 
There are several other papers which 
pursue this same policy. Most of these 
charge a less price than Wallaces’ Far- 
mer for subscriptions, but they main- 
tain bona fide paid-in-advance lists. 

It is true that we cannot compete in 
circulation statements with many of the 
agricultural papers of the same territory 
which are run on the mai! order plan. 
It is also true that there are not as 
many as four other agricultural papers 
in the United States that carry as much 
first-class, clean advertising as does 
Wallaces’ Farmer. This indicates that 
it is not necessary to lie about circula- 
tion in order to get business and at 
fair rates. Very truly, 

Wattaces’ FARMER. 
By H. C. Wallace. 


Dovusiepay, Pace & Company, Pubs., 
New York, March 13, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Country Life in America would like 
to receive that sugar bowl. Although 
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we agree that it is not an agricultural 
paper in the ordinary sense, if you will 
be good enough to look at copies of the 
March number, we think you will admit 
that it is both practical and beautiful, 
and as it has already a circulation of 
30,000 copies and since the first number 
has never had less than 25,000, we think 
it is entitled to some respect, especially 
when you consider that it goes to the 
best kind of people who are interested 
in agriculture. As have said, the 
April number is 30,000, and subscribers 
are coming at the rate of about a hun- 
dred a day, not to speak of a very 
largely increased news trade. 

May I ask you to look up the ad- 
vertisements, most of which are pre- 
pared by us for the advertiser? And 
when you come to sugar bowl a maga- 
zine, we think that the advertising and 
the character of it should be considered. 

Very truly yours, 
Dovustepay, Pace & Co. 


Office of 
F. J. Hoven & Son, 
General Insurance and Real Estate. 
Masonic Temple Building. 
Aprian, Mich., Mar. 14, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I see you are about to present a 
seventh Sugar Bowl to the farm paper 
which best serves its purpose to the 
farmer. 

It seems to me you could do no better 
than award it to the Farm Journal of 
Philadelphia. 

While an insurance and real estate 
man, from choice I live on my farm 
of sixty acres or more adjoining the 
city. where we take pleasure in our herd 
of “Jerseys,” fowls and pets, and the 
timely hints in that little paper make 
it invaluable to me, having but little time 
to give to the management of my place. 
While taking other prominent agricult- 
ural papers would rather lose the whole 
bunch than lose our “little Farm 
Journal.” Yours very truly, 

Frank L, Hovcu. 
Wanuams MI tts, N. Y., Mar. 10, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Noticing that you invite the friends of 
agricultural papers to write how well 
they are serving their purpose as edu- 
cator and counsellor, I would say that 
during our sixteen years of subscription 
to Farm Journal (Wilmer Atkinson Co., 
Philadelphia) it has been of the great- 
est help to us, coming as we did from a 
village, almost entirely ignorant of farm- 
ing. Never in that time has there been 
an impure picture or questionable article 
in it. No other agricultural paper that 
we have taken has presented informa- 
tion in so condensed and plain a man- 
ner. Its “Fair Plav’’ method of com- 
pelling advertisers to live up to their 
offers is a reality I know. Its influence 
is always in the right direction. 

Respectfully. 
N. E. Mornovs, 
MeEapow Brook Stock Farm, 
Rochester, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich., Mar. 17, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Permit me to “second the motion” of 
Mr. B. Holmes as contained in his let- 
ter to you of the ist inst., regarding 
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the proper definition of your seventh 
Sugar Bowl. f : 

The Country Gentleman is certainly a 
great educator and thoroughly reliable 
in all subjects. As an advertising me- | 
dium I can certify to its value after a 
thorough test, as replies have been re- 
éeived from the Atlantic to the_ Pacific 
and from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. 
James L. Hicorns. 


Up to the present time it would 
appear that the Country Gentleman 
and the urm Journal are the only 
agricultural papers that have the nerve 
to claim that they are entitled to the 
Sugar Bowl. When the Little School- 
master attempted to think of another 
paper that would be at least as good 
as one of these he scratched his head 
—but mentioned no paper. 


Pure Whiskey 


Direct from 
Distiller to 














Rererences:—Third Nat'l Bank, Daytoa, 
State Nat'l Bank, St. Lours, or aoy 


of the Express Companies. 
WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
226-232 West Fifth St. DAYTON, OMt0. 
305-307 S. Seveath St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. 8.—Orderw for Arts. Col, Cal. Stghe, tm 
Wise ao gins oy tielghs prope: 




















AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL AD THAT SAYS 
ALL WHICH AN AD OF THIS CONCERN 
USED TO SAY IN A MUCH LARGER SPACE, 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 
ADVERTISING. 

(Extract from a lecture delivered by 
John Lee Mahin at the University of 
Chicago. ) 

This is an age of advertising. Within 
the memory of older men the ambitious 
youth was urged to enter the church, 
the army, the law or the sciences. To 
engage in trade was to lower social 
tone. Now, business is generally rec- 
ognized as a world dominating science. 
It is becoming more intricate and com- 
plex, requiring the highest grade of in- 
telligence. 

Commerce in its elemental form is 
little more than the hewing of wood, 
the carrying of water and trading in the 
simple things necessary to sustain a low 
order of physical life. It is only when 
it advances to grappling with the great 
wheat crop of the Northwest, the vast 
yield of cotton of the South and the 
products of many mines and factories 
that it begins to demand and give sub- 
stantial rewards for the highest grade 
of brain power to organize equipment, 
devise ways and means and to execute. 

The problems of production and dis- 
tribution, the elimination of waste and 
famine, the gathering together of the 
products of the world and setting them 
in order for the easy access of man- 
kind present abundant opportunity for 
the highest quality of brains. om- 
merce in gathering and distributing, 
satisfied with ordinary profit and pas- 
sively awaiting the result of the ca- 
pricious tastes of mankind, still leaves 
much to be desired by the mind that 
has real creative power. 

Commerce in its higher altitudes is 
shown when, after gathering the prod- 
ucts of industry, it goes farther in 
changing their form and character into 
other articles specially suited for the 
higher needs of men and women. Then 
by every possible means stirring inter- 
est, creating desire, educating appetite 
and developing new wants it makes a 
stable market for the newly created and 
more complex commercial products. In 
this way the standard of living has gen- 
erally been raised to include as neces- 
sities articles the need of which was 
unknown to the grandparents of the 
present generation. 

In doing this, commerce requires the 
wonderful new power which the mere 
trader never possessed. That power 
with its skill, thought, resources and 
judgment, virile energy, largeness of 
mental growth and equipment, combined 
with a creative force that accomplishes 
things, is called advertising. 

have previously defined advertising 
as “influencing the minds of people. It 
is making others think as you desire. 

It means utilizing all those forces which 

produce impressions and crystallize 

opinions. It is the creating of prestige 

—that quality which causes others | ,to 

accept a statement without question.’ 

The merchant who, through his ile 
of what will please the popular taste, 
makes his calculations, giving orders to 
manufacturers for six months to a year 
in advarice, requires great foresight and 
intimate knowledge of the fickleness of 
taste. Yet he does not possess the pos- 
itive force that advertising, when stud- 
ied and skillfully employed, will give 
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him in his business. 
conditions as he finds them. There is 
no effort to create conditions, but 
simply a shrewd adaptation to existing 
circumstances, 

Advertising rests on the supremacy 
of commerce. It requires stable busi- 
ness conditions for its existence and 
development. It is, therefore, a higher 
form of mental activity than the suc- 
cessful exercise of ordinary commercial 
transactions because it goes farther, in 
demanding not only the power to suc- 
cessfully cope with commercial _ prob- 
lems, but an added ability to influence 
the human mind. Advertising will pro- 
duce active desire where none or, at 
least, only that of a latent kind existed 
before. Advertising, by employing the 
powerful mental forces which psycholo- 
gists call suggestion, can create well de- 
fined habits among the people which an 
alert commercial mind will utilize to 
build up and foster a business. 

A thoroughly equipped advertising 
man must, then, know something of the 
fundamental conditions which underlie 
commerce, For instance, credit being 
an essential feature of commerce, rests 
upon absolute integrity and a rigid ad- 
herence to well defined principles. Ad- 
vertising also without the fundamental 
principles which are necessary to com- 
merce is no more advertising than is 
love the mawkish sentiment which some 
novels depict, the love which founds 
and maintains homes where the wife 
and mother are cherished objects. 

There are people who call the dis- 
playing of words in newspapers -adver- 
tising. Such individuals would be apt 
to consider the clerk. who mechanically 
hands out a cake of soap to a customer, 
a merchant. 

Advertising 


He only deals with 


is not the spending of 
money in magazine, newspaper, street 
car or outdoor space, but the accom- 
plishment of a definite purpose, which 
is the influencing of human minds and 
actions. The many complex conditions 
which enter into the practical execution 
of plans for advertising can only be 
briefly discussed within our time limit. 
Two sharp distinctions, however, appear 
when we attempt to consider as to 
whether an article may be profitably ad- 
vertised or not. 

Raw materials which are purchased in 
large quantities and enter into the man- 
ufacture of other articles in which the 
identity and knowledge of the source of 
supply of the component parts are lost 
cannot be advertised at the large ex- 
pense which successfully attends articles 
of small retail value sold in packages 
and capable of being used in almost ev- 
ery family. 

Raw materials aré purchased usually 
by expert buyers, who usually weigh, 
measure and consider, after themselves 
carefully exploring the markets. All 
that advertising at its best can do here 
is to show how goods offered for sale 
can be utilized by the purchaser to his 
profit and thereby —_ the demand 
for a certain article or ny 
showing the superior a. ities of the 
goods offered secure a preference at the 
same price over competing goods or a 
slight increase in profit. As in selling 
such goods the number of possible cus- 
tomers is known, and usually easily ac- 
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cessible to a salesman, it is my firm 
conviction that the salesman, when he 
embodies knowledge, loyalty and char- 
acter, is himself the best form of ad- 
vertising where his services are avail- 
able. 

There are, however, 
people who are called salesmen. A man 
directing a large business in which cer- 
tain principles are rigidly maintained 
should see to it that his customers feel 
the value of these principles. lence, 
some form of concerted, regular, defi- 
nite communication in the form of 
printed matter between the moving 
spirit of the organization and the cus- 
tomers is always to be recommended. 

It is for promoting the wider sale 
of such articles as iron, wheat, corn, 
raw cotton and lumber, which cannot 
be advertised like soap, breakfast foods, 
fruits and brands of clothing and house 
furnishings, that the establishment of 
the department of commerce by_ the 
United States Government should be 
earnestly urged. The man_ who pre- 
sides over this department should be a 
deep student of advertising and trained 
in the practical expression of advertis- 
ing principles. he census reports to- 
day are invaluable aids to the general 
advertiser, and the more extensively the 
gathering of accurate data can be done 
by the Government the better it is for 
commerce and its higher form of activ- 
ity, which is advertising. ‘ : 

It is in exploiting and selling articles 
of every day use to the average family 
that modern methods of advertising 
have reached the highest development. 
An able statistician claims that of the 
13,000,000 families in the United States 
but five per cent have incomes exceed- 
ing $3,000 a year, counting both the 
proceeds of invested capital and the 
earnings of the entire family. When 
thought is given to the number of ar- 
ticles that can be bought only by fam- 
ilies having an income of $3,000, and 
we remember that only five per cent of 
the population represents possible pur- 
chasers, -the problem of the advertiser 
is to so spend the money that he has 
appropriated that he will reach as nearly 
as possible only the class to which his 
goods will appeal. In such a case a 
magazine of national circulation might 
have less waste circulation than a local 
paper reaching the masses. The statis- 
tician we have referred to claims that 
over one-third of all the American fam- 
ilies live on less than $400 a year and 
that over one-half live on less than $600 
annually. Thus it is plain that an ar- 
ticle which sells just as freely in the 
family of small means as in that of 
larger runs less danger of being ex- 
ploited in publications where there 
would be waste. It may also explain 
why the largest successes in advertising 
are in those things of small retail value 
which are in reach of the masses. De- 
sire may be created for the ownership 
of an automobile in the mind of a man 
with a family of six children who has 
less than $600 annually to live on, but 
that desire is not likely to make the ad- 
vertising spent to create it in his mind 
very profitable to the advertiser. On 
the other hand, a shoe-shining outfit 
might bring good returns in a publica- 
tion read by people of small incomes 
which would most likely result in abso- 


salesmen and 
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lute failure if offered to the readers of 
~~ like Harper's and Century. 

With 22,000 publications in the Unit- 
ed States and many thousands of street 
cars, billboards and dead walls constant- 
ly offered to the man who has money to 
spend in advertising, there is ample op- 
portunity for choice and discrimination. 

As many well-dressed, persuasive gen- 
tlemen are abroad in the land who are 
very industrious in proclaiming the vir- 
tues of the special advertising mediums 
they represent, it looks as if some train- 
ing for the purchasing of space would 
be desirable if efficient results were to 
follow. 

Advertising is too frequently viewed 
superficially. Very few men who are 
known as advertising men have ever 
gone deeper than to note certain phe- 
nomena and blindly assert that history 
will repeat itself. An analysis of cause 
and effect, conditions and the character 
of the forces engaged in changing them 
is seldom attempted. These men are 
gamblers in every sense of the word, 
and they speak of advertising effort as 
“playing the game.” 

Jery few publishers understand the 
value of the advertising space that they 
produce. It is pitiful to see the igno- 
rance shown on this subject. Too many 
fail to see the professional side of the 
subject, and they view the space as mer- 
chandise to be sold to whomsoever 
comes at whatever price the market will 
permit. Some advance so far as to say 
they will make a fixed price in order to 
produce stability of value and let the 
matter rest there. A very few study 
out the possibilities of service that they 
are liable to render others and by sys- 
tematic effort develop and maintain an 
advertising constituency so harmonious 
to the policy of the publication that the 
advertisements become of great value to 
the readers because they are adapted to 
their tastes, requirements and condi- 
tions. Advertising is not material sub- 
stance. It is service. To be sure, space 
is sold in magazines. newspapers, street 
cars and on billboards, but the true ad- 
vertiser and advertising man never for- 
gets that the space is subservient to the 
service to be rendered. Ideas are para- 
mount. The purpose of the effort 
should be clear and definite and kept 
constantly in mind during the planning 
and execution of the details by which 
it is to be realized. Space, type, words 
and pictures are only tools the master 
workman uses to express an idea. The 
finished result of the expert work of the 
advertiser is not a material substance 
which can be seen with eyes or touched 
with hands, but a definite, positive im- 
pression on many human minds which 
is shown by the voluntary purchase of 
goods the advertiser wants to sell. The 


mastery of mind over mind is the real 
test of greatness. The power of Alex- 
ander, Julius Cesar, Washington and 


Napoleon was not physical. It was the 
rare quality of causing others to think 
as they desired. No man ever succeed- 
ed as an advertiser that did not possess 
this faculty. No man was ever a suc- 
cess in anything without a fair degree 
of it. The field for good men in adver- 
tising is wide. There is little danger of 
it being overdone. There is room at the 


top. 
We read that Benjamin  Franklin’s 
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prospective mother-in-law objected to 
him on the ground that he was engaged 
in a business already overdone. He 
had just started to publish a newspaper 
when there were three others estab- 
lished in this countrv. 

The last issue of the American News- 
paper Directory shows 21,844 publica- 
tions regularly issued in the United 
States. 

Color work has made wonderful pro- 
gress, and scientific men are already be- 
ginning to explain why colors in certain 
combinations seem to have greater pow- 
ers of attraction than others. 

Right here it might be wise to say 
that advertising does not consist in 
merely attracting attention. A man 
could go to his business with a dress 
suit and a red necktie. He would sac- 
rifice the potent force of dignity. <A 
bull fight on the camnus of this univer- 
sity, if authorized and conducted by 
President Harper, would give him and 
this great institution more free publicity 
all over the world than any great sci- 





entific discovery that could be an- 
nounced. | . 
Advertising must secure attention, 


but it must come from the right kind of 
people and in a way that produces re- 
spect for the article advertised. Hence, 
all possible knowledge of the human 
mind, its mysterious and subtle mani- 
festations and the influence of affirma- 
tion, argument, color. suggestion or an 
appeal to the imagination must enter 
into the deliberations of the mind that 
plans and executes an advertising cam- 
paign. 

Let us imagine for an instant that a 
man had never shaved himself or knew 
that such a thing could be done. Af- 
ter seeing a razor skillfully manipulated, 
suppose he should trv it on himself with 
one of those so-called knives his wife 
keeps in the kitchen? Would he be 
competent to say that his face was dif- 
ferent and that shaving was not adapt- 
ed to his peculiar condition? 

These illustrations are no more over- 
drawn that the notions some _ people 


have about advertising. This, of course, - 


is due to a lack of accurate observation 
and analysis of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which its operations are con- 
ducted. 
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THE AGE OF SPECIALIZATION. 


Publishers are slowly evolving an in- 
dividuality in publications which is com- 
mendable and decidedly profitable from 
the- advertiser’s standpoint. Our great 
daily publications are building up indi- 
viduality as never before. This is due 
to special correspondence and _ special 
writers. The Associated Press and the 
Publishers’ Press tend to obliterate in- 
dividuality in papers. Only as each pa- 
per is strong enough to maintain a dis- 
tinct service of news of its own of 
marked excellence is this level of the 
common mass of napers broken. As yet 
the general public is not sufficiently 
careful or discriminating in its reading 
to give the impetus needed to this great- 
er development of modern journalism. 
When it does, the advertiser will have 
to consider with even more care than at 
present the question of duplication by 
the use of different papers.—Charles F 
Bergstresser, Wail Street Journal. 
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THE VALUE OF AU POCRAP H 
SIGNATURE 

An excellent method “4 " individualiz- 
ing advertising is yet but little em- 
ployed. It is gradually winning its way 
into favor, and it is possible that it may 
come into general use. This is the in- 
sertion in an.ad of the autograph sig- 
nature of the individual or firm adver- 
tising. 

That this use of a signature is val- 
uable is now beginning to be acknowl- 
edged by some of the large advertisers 
of the country in their occasional em- 
ployment of it. One of the reasons why 
such use of an autograph signature is 
valuable is the very fact that it is yet 
but comparatively little used. A plain, 
bold, yet naturally written signature at 
once distinguishes an ad from all sur- 
rounding matter. It helps to individ- 
ualize the ad; to. bring it out distinct 
and separate from its neighbors. Good 
illustrations and special series of types, 
borders, etc., have their value, and yet 
on account of the unavoidable similar- 
ity in type faces, and the difficulty in 
obtaining really striking illustrations, 
these elements cannot do all that might 
be done to make the ad attractive. Be- 
cause of its very uniqueness an auto- 
graph signature causes the ad to make 
a greater and more lasting impression 
on the mind of the reader than it could 
otherwise do. 

An autograph signature tends to make 
the ad personal in its nature. Shrewd 
business men cultivate a special signa- 
ture, plain and legible, as a valuable 
protection in business transactions. Ev- 
ery signature is a special, personal pro- 
duction, indicative in many respects of 
the ability, character and personality of 
the writer. By seeing one’s signature, 
yet without meeting the person, we 
know more of the individual than we 
otherwise could. It tells us something 
of the writer, and makes the public an- 
nouncement seem more personal, and 





-less formal, in its nature. 





AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
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“THE VALUE OF A THOUGHT 
CANNOT BE TOLD.” 

The century opens with strange in- 
novations. The man who thinks is to 
the front: in every line of work. There 
is no longer conservatism in the sense 
that was understood by the very re- 
spectable persons who, for the greater 
part of the nineteenth century, not only 
refused to apply reason to the conditions 
of life, but viewed with great disfavor 
any one who did. To-day the man who 
allows his mind to be free from preju- 
dice—who seeks the truth, who meas- 
ures every condition and combination 
ch the exercise of intellect—is taking 

arge in every vocation of life. To fol- 
low old methods means mediocrity. 
There is scarcely a man prominent in 
business life to-day who does not owe 
his advancement to his courage in 
breaking away from the old and his 
ability to reason out actual conditions 
regardless of accepted traditions. From 
hour to hour we hear the crash of edi- 
fices built upon the stupidity and pride 
of centuries. This is to be pre-eminent- 
ly the century of innovation. The time 
has come when a real, virile, clean-cut 
idea is all-powerful. ‘—John Brisben 
Walker, in Cosmopolitan, 

—_—_~oo—__—_—_—— 

Let your advertisement be written to 
serve some well defined end—then con- 
centrate your energies on it with that 
end in view.—White’s Sayings. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertiooments under this head 50 omte a line 
each ti By the year #%6aline. No di 
other than 2-line intial letter. Must be ha 
in one week in advance. 


MAINE. 


F A. STUART, of Marshall, Mich., says :“‘In six 
e yearsI worked up a business from n nothing 
to nearly a million a year, using y pa 
bs Weeklies are too slow for me.” 

In Rockland, Me., the STAR is the only daily. 


CANADA. 
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Displayed Advertisements. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
CONSULT 





On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 


THE MANILA FREEDOM 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
BEST ADVERTISING IN 
THE ORIENT. . . « « 


MANILA, P. 




















Profitable Advertising 


offers a sample copy of itself for five 2-cent 
stamps with the | pte d hope and constantly 

repeated result of securing yearly subscrib- 
= at $2. 0¢ each. If you should send for such 
and fail to conclude that it would be 















Tite to furnish ir advertising man with 
17 cents’ =e of help each month, you will 
not subscribe—certain! 


PROFITABLE ADYERrIsING, 140 
Boyla«ton Street, Bosto 








To The Literary Editor 





LEASE communicate with us before 
making any selection of fiction 
stories or special articles for pub- 

lication. We have copyrighted material 
by the most celebrated authors and can 
supply all kinds of fiction and special 
articles on almost any subject. 
Correspondence respectfully solicited. 





Street & Smith Newspaper 
Syndicate, 
238 WiLL1AM ST., NEW YORK. 
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CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


Di general INK is a magazine devoted A ee 
q subject of advertising. Its standing 
is throughout the en- 

tire country. its unsolicited ju edgieens wpe n ad- 
rs is of vaiue to intelligent a adver- 

tigers as being that of a recognized authority.— 


Chicago (Iu. 
PRINTERS’ Paterans ine is <oveet exclusively to adver- 
methods h w to De pare Kodo my aad tee 
met is—how re copy aD e 
value of differen y wi 
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EVERYONE WHO 

KNOWS ANYTHING 
ABOUT BUFFALO 
KNOWS THAT 


THE EXPRESS 


ee) 


PAPER 
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LOCAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 


can oaaily increase their advertising. 
proposition. P. O. Box 


Send for our free advertising plate 
576, Meriden, Conn. 








REPANS 


I suffered untold misery for 
a period of over five years with 
a case of chronic dyspepsia. I 
would rise in the morning feel- 
ingdraggy,miserable and unfit 
for work. For weeks I would 
be unable to eat one good meal. 
After eating I would swell and 
the oppression would almost 
drive me crazy. At times I 
would be troubled with spells 
of dizziness. Constant worri- 
ment reduced my weight until 
I was a shadow of my former 
self. I have been taking Ripans 


and am almost cured. My old 
symptoms have disappeared. 
I have gained in weight over 
twelve pounds. 





At druggists, 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 
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Tabules now for two months }| 

















- Contract 


and 


You contract with 
us to expand your 
business—and we 
can do it. The 
amount of adver- 
lising carried 
= shows that the re- 
sults are there. Shrewd adver- 
tisers of national reputation are 
not spending their money fool- 
ishly. You see them all in the 


Chester Times 


year in and year out. 








Guaranteed circ’n over 7,600 copies 
daily. A sworn statement if you wish it. 
Wallace & Sproul, Pubs., Chester, Pa. 


New York REPRESENTATIVE 
F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway. 

















The Memphis Evening Scimitar 


population ; 





vertising field. 


41 TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK 





THE EVENING PAPER OF MEMPHIS 


Guaranteeing, by sworn statement, a 
daily average circulation of 17,040. 
Is the only afternoon paper published 
in Memphis, a city of over 102,000 
eleven trunk 
railroads, and situated on the bank 
of the Mississippi River, thus makes 
Memphis the distributing - point for 
the Southwest and an excellent ad- 


FOR ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS 


R. A. Craig 















lines of 


87 WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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TRENTON TIMES 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Year oe 8 Usurps the field of all New York, 

ohms BY +4 Philadelphia and local papers. 

Per eeseens a te PBs Larger circulation in New Jer- 

30%Mo 6.264 | 3° than any morning paper 

January, BHO... 2 cceeree ’ Be whatever, and than any evening 

ge ee eo vcoceoce O60 paper south of Jersey City. 

7 1902...... see 12, overs over thirty-five towns 

38°/, increase in one year. | in Delaware River Valley and 
102°/, increase in two years. | Central New Jersey. 























f b | The hand Me 
e handsomes 
E V R y Musical Magazine 
published, is giv- 
ing advertisers as 
MONTH good returns (in 
proportion to its 


circulation—54, 
Ev’ryMonth Pub.Co. OOO) as any mag- 


1123 Broadway,N.Y. azine published. 
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A well-written, neatly displayed 
advertisement or booklet is a 
finger-post on the thoroughfare 
of business, ever pointing the way- 
farer to your place of business. 





We will write your advertisement, booklet or 
circular, will have it illustrated if necessary, will 
set the type and print it. Some of the best ad- 
vertisers in the land leave such matters entirely 
tous. Or we will do any part of the work here 
mentioned. Write and tell us about what you 
have in mind. Address e 


Send for a sample PRINTERS’ INK 


of our Large 
Postal Card for PRESS 10 Spruce St. 


advertising purposes NEW YORK 




















The Evening 


Journal 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Truth wears best, and THE EVENING 
JOURNAL has always honestly stated 
the facts and finds that its course has 
commanded confidence and business. 





AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION: 
1897 1898 
14,743 14,890 
1899 1900 1901 
14,486 15,106 15,891 
Last 3 mos.1901 January, 1902 


16,411 16,637 





A “HOME” AND NOT A 
“STREET” CIRCULATION. 


PRINTERS’. INK. 





No Nonsense 


about our work or our 
methods, Our clients succeed 
because they use 


Right Ads 


in the 


Right Papers 


atthe 


Right Times 


costing only 


Right Prices 


The great successes come from 


Effective Publicity 
Pettingill & Co. 


New YorK BOSTON 
120 BROADWAY 22 SCHOOL ST 




















APRIL AINSLEE S 


lOc. Everywhere 


Along the 
Mississippi 





Divorce and 


the Family 


By Rev. P. S. CRANT 


The Brass Band 


Other Articles 
~ end — 
Siz Strong Stories 











THE MOST READ- 
ABLE MACAZINE 
PUBLISHED 


















Ce elena 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


== Additional == 
Special Editions » 


Printers Ink 


1. To Foreign Consuls and Legations 
PRESS-DAY, APRIL 2 
To Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations 
PRESS-DAY, APRIL 9 
To all Daily Newspapers in the 
United States and Canada 
PRESS-DAY, APRIL 23 
To all Newspapers printing 1,000 
Copies or more 
PRESS-DAY, APRIL 30 
To all Members of the Association 
of American Advertisers 
PRESS-DAY, MAY 7 
6. To all Members of American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 
~ PRESS-DAY, MAY 14 


To all Members of the Proprietary 
Association of America 


PRESS-DAY, MAY 21 


HE primary purpose of these Sample Copy Editions is to induce new sub- 

scribers and additional advertising patronage for PrinTsrs’ Ink, the little 

Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. The special issues of Printers’ 

Inx can be used by the high-grade and first-class advertising medium, for 
each issue reaches a desirable class of probable patrons. 

The latest day for each issue is as stated. Every attention will be given 
advertisements in the matter of typesetting. The advertiser who sends order and 
copy by return mail will be sure of attention. 

Five per cent discount for cash in full payment with order. 

The advertiser who must have a special position for his announcement is 
reminded that Printers’ Ink isa small paper and special positions are scarce. 
Twenty-five per cent additional will be charged for special position if granted. 








Address orders to 2 


RINTERS’ INK 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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LARGE ORDERS. 
















































































from the small cities, towns, villages, mining camps 
and farms are a matter of course to the mail-order 
advertiser. 

These people have found that it doesn’t pay to 
patronize the local merchants, and the mail-order ad- 
vertiser gets big orders from them constantly, par- 
ticularly when they are as prosperous as they are at 
present. 

The mail-order business is getting to be some- 
thing tremendous, and a part of it belongs to you. 
The only way to get it is through the mail-order 
papers, and ours are the best in the world. Here 
they are: 


CIRCULATION 
Metropolitan and RuralHome, - 500,000 
The Paragon Monthly, - - 400,000 
TheGentlewoman, - - - 400,000 
The Home Monthly, - ‘ 400,000 
Park’s Floral Magazine, - - 350,000 


Total, 2,050,000 


These are the papers that are building up the 
enormous mail-order business you read about. You 
ought to get in line for your share, and now is the 
time to begin. 
























THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY, 


713-718 Temple Court Building, New York. 
112-114 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Special Carriers! 











> ° 

Five years ago the Philadelphia IrEm determined to 
establish their great circulation on a more permanent 
basis. To this end they laid the city out in Districts 
and appointed carriers to cover them. This resulted in 
Three Hundred (300) Special Carriers, who serve the 
EVENING ITEM and the SunDay ITEM exclusively. There 
are about Two Hundred other carriers who serve all the 
papers, but who, also, serve the Irem, Daily and Sun- 
day. Then many of the news-stands and cigar stores 
serve customers in their immediate neighborhoods, so 
that the system is now very general and almost as 
perfect as is possible. 

Of course, this hurts the sale by boys, but that, ex- 
perience proves, is most unsatisfactory. Boys sell when 
they feel like it, or when their mothers can spare them. 
They rarely sell in bad weather. Carriers serve under 
all conditions. Our Fifty Wagons and News Carts 
supply them, so their work is easy, rapid and most satis- 
factory. That isthe reason the Philadelphia ITEM gains 
steadily in readers—we reach the Home Circle, and we 
do it every day in the week, rain or shine! 


Evening 180,000 


Item 


Sunday 190,000 














THE S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 


Tribune Building The Rookery 
New York Chicago 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 
homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan, 
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Friends Galore 


U ask where we saw your advertisement? where 
did we first hear of the bold and adventurous 
Christopher Columbus? When did we first gain 
knowledge of any of the world’s celebrities ? Count- 
less as the stars in heaven’s vault aré the sons of men who 
tell the old, old story of Jonson and his high-grade low- 
priced Inks. Ask us when first we saw blazoned on the roofs 
and rocks that ‘‘ Hood’s Cures,” or when first we learned that 
children cry for the kind you have always bought? Ask us— 
but what's the use? The mist of years obscures the WHERE 
but the bright Inks and the low prices are forever in front of 
us. Ask us something easy. 







































H. BURNS TRUNDLE, 
TRUNDLE ADVERTISING AGENCY, ATLANTA, GA. 











During the past eight years I have kept my name 
constantly before the printers and my prices always 
appeared in the boldest type. I have been successful 
in selling over eight thousand of them, but there are 
many more thousands who think my rules of cash in 
advance too tyrannical, and prefer to pay double my 
prices for the privilege of taking thirty or sixty days’ 
time on a bill of goods. 

If I were to sell on credit and make one or two bad 
debts, it would put me out of business in short order. 


Since the first of this year 1 have secured 175 new custom- 
ers, which is quite a record, considering that I never employed 
an agent or issued a specimen book or filled an order, unless I 
had the money in hand. I guarantee to match any shade or 
grade of ink that was ever manufactured. When my goods 
are not found satisfactory I cheerfully buy them back and pay 
all transportation charges. 


SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST OF NEWS AND JOB INKS. 












Printers Ink Jonson 
17 Spruce Street, New York 
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The Want Columns 


of a newspaper are the surest indi- 
dication of its value as an advertising 
medium, for the Want Ad shows the 
direct results from each advertissment. 
The general public are the Want adver- 
tisers and their lead may be followed 
with profit by other advertisers. 


™Philadelphia 
Inquirer ™ 


IS PHILADELPHIA’S GREAT 
WANT DIRECTORY 


It prints many more pages of Want 
Ads every Sunday than any other news: 
paper in Philadelphia. 

And it prints more Want Ads every 
weekday than all the other news- 
papers combined. 

Advertisements in the Inquirer are 
read by the people. That is the reason 
THE PEOPLE advertise in the Inquirer. 


12) Oo 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Tribune Building Stock Exchange Building 






































